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GOOD READING FOR P 





30 cents 


Offers an interesting variety of material for dramatiza- 
‘tion, reproduction, and memory work. Besides simple 
Sadaptions of several popular nursery stories, suchas “The 
"Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and “The Little 
| Red Hen,” the book contamms a number of fables and folk 

©" Yales, which illustrate the various duties-and faults of child- 


. hood. The poetry, for the most part classic in character, is 


popular with small boys and girls. The matter is arranged 
with reference to the seasons. Among the very attractive 
‘plustrations are twenty-three in colors. 


~ ELDRID&E’S CHILD'S READER IN 


VERSE 


25 cents 


Contains a simple and attractive collection of rimes, writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the child. While they are such 
a8 will please the young reader, they are not mere meaning- 
les8S jingles, as each one is intended to inipress some valu- 
‘able lesson. They are grouped together under such general 
headings as: The Child at Home, The Child at School, The 
Child Out-of-Doors, Other Children, etc. 


"WHITE'S PANTOMIME PRIMER 


First Year 24 cents 


»~ This uniquely illustrated primer teaches children to read 
© Dy the dramatic method. By taking advantage of their 

Natural bent for “making believe,” it accomplishes its pur- 
pa The method of presentation is 
/ Simple. First the children memorize a short nursery rime, 
—Aeatning the words by sight. Then they read aloud the 


4 }* Simple directions for acting and take parts as dirested. And 


Saimally they nerform the actions of the rime without speak- 


os ; te. Twenty-five rimes that every child should know are 


Memorized, 


, and over 200 common words are made familiar 
to the pupils 


The book is filled with striking silhouettes. 


» 





- JOHNSTON & BARNUM’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS 


Second Year 30 cents 

This little book will give school children a great deal of 
pleasure, and will train them both in expressive oral read- 
ing, and in intelligent silent reading. The volume was pre- 
pared to meet the expressed wants of many teachers who 
recognize the value of drattiatic representations at school. 
It comprises a series of little plays based upon tamiliar 
nursery rimes and stories, such as Mary and Her Lamb, 
The Lion and the Mouse, The Spider and the Fly, Old 
Mother Hubbard, and many others. These plays are 
adapted to the use of the youngest children at school, and 
are equally suitable for reading or for acting in the first or 
second years. Thé numerous illustrations are most attrac- 
tive. 


LUCIA’S PETER ano POLLYINSUMMER 


Second Year 35 cents 


Peter and Polly are two little children who live in the 
country, and this story tells of the simple, interesting in- 
cidents in their life during a single summer. It gives a 
natural and delightiul account of their play and of those 
things that ordinarily come within the experience of young 
children, showing theif point of view, their limitations, and 
their development. Throughout, the author has evidenced 
a remarkable understanding of the child’s mind and a per- 
fect sympathy with his interests. As a continued story the 
book will make a double appeal for use in supplementary 
reading, 


LUCIA’S PETER anv POLLY IN WINTER 


Second Year 35 cents 


Here are the same two jolly, healthy children who as 
Peter and Polly in Summer became so popular with other 
little boys and girls just beginning to read. The good times 
these youngsters had that winter in the country are realistic. 
The things they did are just the things all normal children 
do and are most interested in. Arid to read about the ad- 
ventures that might have been their own gives them a per- 


sonal satisfaction. ‘Lhe book is full of color pictures. 








Our illustrated Guide to Good Reading describes 275 volumes of Supplementary Reading, of 
which 69 are for the first three years. It is sent to any teacher on request. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


RIMARY PUPILS | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE LAST OF THE EMDEN. 

The lively German cruiser, the Em- 
den, which has been a menace to Bri- 
tish, French and Russian shipping in 
- the Pacific since the beginning oi the 
war, has met her fate at last in the 
Indian Ocean, on the Cocos islands, 
south of Sumatra. She has been 
‘compared with the Alabama, in our 
Civil War; and although-her destruc- 
tive career has been much briefer 
than that of the Confererate pri- 
vateer, it has resembled it in the 
swiitness and unexpectedness of her 
attacks upon tie vessels of the allies. 
She has captured and sunk more than 
twenty merchant vessels; and her sud- 
den dash into Penang harbor, where 
she sank a Russian cruiser and a 
French destroyer, remains one oi the 
most daring exploits of the war. It 
was the Australian cruiser Sydney 
which engaged her im battle, drove 
her ashore and sunk her. Her disap- 
pearance irom the seas will be a 
great relief to British skippers. 


THE RUSSIAN VICTORIES. 


The Grand Duke Nicholas scarcely 
exaggerates when he claims for the 
Russian army on the eastern battle- 
fields “the greatest victory since the 
beginning oi the war.” He reiers to 
the three weeks of almost continuous 


fighting, which began near Warsaw 
and ended with the occupation oi 
Jaroslav. During that time, the 


Russians defeated no less than three 
armies,—the German: force which 
moved through central Poland 
against Warsaw, the Austrian army 
which advanced through Southern 


Poland against Ivangorod, and the 
Austrian army in Galicia. In the 
north is the army of East Prussia, 


which has fully recovered from its 
earlier defeats and has pushed the 
German army before it across the 
German frontier. In the centre, the 
army of Warsaw has driven the Ger- 
mans before it for more than one 
hundred miles. In the South, the 
Russian forces have driven the Aus- 
trians before them in the direction of 
Cracow. 
THE GERMAN LOSSES. 

The appalling German losses in the 
fighting in France and Belgium and 
on the eastern battlefields are calcu- 
lated to put a pretty severe strain on 
the German people. At first, the 
casualty list was published in full, but 
that is no longer attempted, and the 
losses are published in an abridged 
form, the local names appearing. 
They are published also a full month 
alter they occurred, so that they do 
not include the frightful toll of the re- 
cent fighting. But on a single day 2 
Berlin bank announced the deaths of 
twenty-three employees. The Ninety- 
First Infantry Regiment reported the 
loss of twelve officers killed and six- 
teen wounded, together with 254 men 
killed, 1,202 wounded, and 114 
ing in seventeen days’ 
Belgium and France. 


1 miss- 
fighting in 


It is stated that 


mnety-two trains of German 
wounded, each carrying 300 men. 
passed through Brussels on the 


eighth instant bound for Germany 


THE TURKISH MENACE. 

The Turkish commander at Beirut 
has made the characteristic threat 
that, for every Mussulman who may 
be killed in the bombardment of one 
open and -unfortified port, ies 


Britis encl 
itish er French subjects will be im- 
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mediately’ executed. For any Turkish 
property damaged during such a bom- 
bardment, the Turks will seize the 
property of British and French sub- 
jects to an equal value. The Turkish 
commander adds that he will not 
take the responsibility for any upris- 
ing against Christians which may fol- 
low such a bombardment. A _ good 
many Englishmen_ and Frenchmen, 
some of them holding official posi- 
tions, have been imprisoned as 
hostages by the Turks and it is 
against these that the Turkish threat 
is directed. Ii the allies win in this 
war, nothing is surer than that Tur- 
key in Europe will be wiped off the 
map. 


THE MEXICAN CHAOS. 

Mexico has again two Presidents,— 
Carranza, who refuses to recognize 
the validity of the proceedings ot the 
Aguascalientes convention, and Gen- 
eral Gutierrez, who was designated 
Provisional President by that conven- 
tion, and has issued his proclamation 
aecordingly and appointed his Cabi- 
net. Carranza, and the convention 
haX¥e both acceded to all the demands 
which the United States government 
made as a condition of its withdrawal 
from Vera Cruz. But, to accept 
these guarantees as sufficient, in view 
of the controversy over the Presi- 
dency, and the reasonable certainty of 


a sanguinary struggle between the 
forces of the two claimants is a 
policy of doubtful wisdom. The 


elimination of Huerta by no means 
meant the settlement of the Mexican 
troubles. These are really more 
acute and dangerous now than they 
were when Huerta withdrew. 


AFTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

President Wilson and Secretary 
Bryan have thought it safe to fix up- 
on the 23d oi November as the date 
for the evacuation of Vera Cruz by 
the American forces. This course 
is decided on because both General 
Carranza and the convention at 
Aguascalientes have given the re- 
quired guarantees, and all the persons 
for whose personal safety the United 
States held itself responsible have left 
the city. What may happen in Mex- 
ico after the twenty-third, if this 
policy is carried out, staggers thé 
imagination. The Carranza, Villa and 
Zapata factions are sure to be at each 


other’s throats; and there will be 
sanguinary scenes wherever they 
come into collision. It is highly 


probable that affairs may take such a 
turn as to compel intervention of a 
more direct and persistent type, if 
the responsibilities which go with the 
Monroe doctrine are duly regarded. 


SUFFRAGE .IN THE  § ELEC- 
TIONS. 
The more prudent suffragists must 


have felt all along that it was a doubt- 
ful policy to attempt to carry ‘seven 
states for suffrage at a single elec- 
tion. At all events, whether this was 
felt at the outset or not, the folly of 
such a scattering of energy is pretty 
clearly read in the returns. Ohio, 
Missouri and the two Dakotas de- 
feated the suffrage amendment by de- 
majorities:.in. Nebraska,  a)- 
though the returns are incomplete, 
there is apparently little doubt that 
the suffrage amendment is lost.—the 
law there requiring that the majority 
in favor of any proposal submitted 
shall equal thirty-five per cent. of the 
entire vote cast at an election; and 
in Montana, nothing short of the 
official count, which cannot be made 


cisive 
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until December, will deterg 
whether the proposal has been 
cepted,—as now seems to be the 
The only stat which the suffra a 
leaders claim with confidence gee 
Nevada,—a state whose total popu 
lation is less than that of the cityg 
Cambridge, and amounts to less tham © 
one inhabitant for every square mile 
of territory. ie 
bs ; 

Revised Version ors 


Principal Kate Devereux Blake o§ 
Public School No. 6 wants to changers) 
the first stanza of the star-spangled=) 
banner as follows:— pues 
Oh, say can you see, you who jm 

glory in war, ‘ 
All the wounded and dead of the red 
battle’s reaping? 3 
Can you listen unmoved to 
agonied groans, 
Hear the children who starve, and the = 
pale widows weeping? 
Henceiorth let us swear 
Bombs shall not burst in air, , 
Nor war’s desolation wreck all that ig: 
fair, 
sut the Star Spangled Banner, by 
workers unfurled, 3 
Shall give hope to the nations and 
peace to the world. 
—New York School Bulietin. 
+ 


THE MAGAZINES 


—The Century announces among 
the articles dealing with war in ifs 
December issue “Russia a Nation 
United by War,” a picture of the ree 
markable changes wrought in the 
internal affairs of Russia, written by 
a well-known English author who was 
with a Russian officer during the re+ 
cent -mobilization of the Russian 
armies. The second ot Professor 
Edward <Alsworth Ross’s papers. 
presenting conditions ‘South of 
Panama” will picture in the Decem= 
ber Century “Peru, the Roof oi the 
Continent.” 
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Why Should Light Come from 
the Left Side 


The well known fact that, whem 
using the eyes for any near work, 
the illumination should come from 
the left side rather than the right 
is often disregarded. Let any one 
who considers the matter of little 


importance once demonstrate to 
himself the difference and he will 
never forget it. Take a pencil and 
paper and try to write while in such 
a position that the light will fall 
from the right side. The shadow of 
the hand or pencil or both is thrown 
on the paper in such a way as partly 
to cover the characters one is mak-= 
ing. This necessitates a closer view- 
point and a conscious strain on the 
eyes. Now let the position of the 
writer be reversed so that the light 
falls on the work from the left side. 
He will notice that the shadows falP 
away from the work he is doing and 
leaves the field unobscured. In 
making the change he cannot help 
but notice the feeling of ease that 
immediately is experienced by the 


eyes. This applies to any other 
kind of near work in which the 
fingers work under the guidance oF 
the eyes. This fact should be Fe 


membered in planning schoolrooms, 
workrooms. offices and any places 
where steady close work is to S 
performed.—Journal Americat® 
Medical Association. 
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WIN A REMINGTON 
For Error-Proof Typewriting 


HIS is the latest idea in typewriting. Just as Zouch Typewrit- 
ing was the new idea of ten years ago, so is Error-Proof 

Typewriting the new idea of today. 
The error-proof typists are the most valuable typists. They are 
bound to get the best positions and the highest pay. 
This is the best reason on earth why every typist should strive to 
be error-proof—the best reason why YOU should strive to be error-proof. Is error-proof 
typing possible? Yes, itis. Listen to the story: 


A few months ago, realizing that higher standards of accuracy were required in typewriting we 
instituted the Remingten Semi-Annual Accuracy Competitions. We offered the prize of a new 
Remington Typewriter to operators of Remington-made machines who could write 60 words a 
minute or faster, from unfamiliar matter, for fifteen minutes, absolutely without error. 

At the last contest two typists won the prize, Miss Dorothy Liebtag of Cincinnati and Mr. R. 
D. Lille of Washington. Miss Liebtag averaged 72 words per minute, the world’s record for 
speed combined with absolute accuracy, for an ordinary commercial typist. |For remember, 
these prizes are for the regular commercial stenographer and student. Specially trained 
speed typists are barred from the competitions. 

It will pay you to win this valuable prize. And the accuracy you must develop in order to 
win this prize will pay you even better. 


The next Semi-Annual Remington Accuracy Competition will be held in January, 
Inquire for particulars at the local Remington office in your city. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere 


MIECHANICS PROBLEMS 


By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth $1.60 net 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. 

Used as a textbook in many technical schools and colleges, 

Instructors and men in practice say: ‘‘The problems which it presents give the student 
a means of hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in prac- 
tice’; ‘‘We have used the book in question very satisfactorily’’ ; ‘‘It seems to me that this is 
the best publication of problems in mechanics that I have ever seen.” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. » i és 422 Fourth Avenue, New York 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London 








°FIABILA Va ESPANOL.? 
(Do you speak Spanish?) 


You may write it with a Dixon School Pencil just as you do English but do you speak or under- 
stand it? There are many reasons why. you should acquire a knowledge of the language destined to have 
so great a commercial influence in the United States. If you intend to travel in Latin-America, or to 
do business with Latin-Americans, you should write for a copy of 


‘‘USEFUL SPANISH WORDS AND PHRASES” 


Though not intended as a treatise on the Spanish language, this booklet will enable you to acquire the 
pronunciation of the Spanish equivalents to words concerning time, money. focd and apparel. Hotel par- 
lance and a goodly list of every-day expressions are included. We are glad to furnish a copy of this booklet 
free upon request because it contains information relative to Dixon’s Graphite Productions that may be of 
interest to you. 


Josepn Dixon Crucible Co. 
Makers of Crucibles, Pencils, Paints, Lubricants, and other Graphite Productions 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
FOR GIRLS 


PHYSICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


By CarLETON JonHN Lynpr, Professor of Physics in 
Macdonald College, McGill University 
Cloth, 12°, ill. 313 pages, $1.25 


ELEMENTARY HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY 


By Joun Fereuson SNELL, Professor of Chemistry 
in Macdonald College, McGill University 
Cloth, 12°, ill. 307 pages, $1.25 


Not written down to them on the theory that girls can’t 
learn a science, but written for them with their present in- 
terests and future activities in mind. The chemical princi- 
ple that we know as the “law of definite proportions”’ is just 
as true of cream of tartar as it is of hydrogen and chlorin 
and infinitely more vital to the cook. The principles of 
Physics also when applied to familiar machines and phe- 
nomena become vital to girls. The tack-lifter is a lever, the 
meat-chopper a screw, the fire extinguisher and the vacuum 
cleaner illustrate mechanics in gases. 

Snell’s Elementary Household Chemistry and Lynde’s 
Physics of the Household are two new books designed to 
fill the need for elementary texts in Physics and Chemistry, 
correct in principle and pedagogy, but simple, clear and ele- 
mentary in treatment. Both are written from actual experi- 
ence with classroom conditions and neither presupposes 
previous study of chemistry or physics. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Boston San Francisco 
chicago Atlanta Dallas 











By GUILLERMO HALL, apyjuncr pro- 
FESSOR OF SPANISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS. 





A direct and natural method 


§ Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 

2 Gives conversational command of 
the language. 

3 Enables the student to make his way 
in any Spanish-speaking country, 

4 Thoroughly practical vocabulary of 
about 4000 every-day words. 

5 More than 300 illustrations which 
teach vocabulary. 

6 Numerous and varied exercises. 

7 Constant drill on verb forms. 














| WE LEARNED ENGLISH BY THE ALL-ENGLISH METHOD; 
| WHY NOT LEARN SPANISH BY THE ALL-SPANISH METHOD 
| —-A LIVE LANGUAGE BY A LIVE METHOD ? 





“a ‘ . 

| First Book. Cloth, Illustrated. List price, $0.75 
Second Book. Cloth, Illustrated. List price, $1.00 
| 
} 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 








All-Spanish Method | 




















HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


ROBINSON——-BEARD-——-BREASTED 


PART 


By James Harvey Rosinson, Columbia University, and James HENRY BreasTep, 
The University of Chicago. 


In style, in illustration, in organization, this book sets a new standard of achievement in history 
writing for high schools. Its authorship and its unexampled book work make it one of the most notable 
high school textbooks ever published. Part I covers Oriental, classical and medieval history to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Send for descriptive material. 


PART Il 
By James Harvey Rosinson and Cuarves A. Bearp, Columbia University 
m= Published last year. This book offers an illuminating and eminently teachable treatment of Euro- 
pean history from the eighteenth century to the present time, with emphasis on the movements and 


licies that have a direct present-day import and significance. It is a revision and condensation for 
igh schools of the author’s two-volume “‘Development of Modern Europe.” 


With these two volumes in hand the teacher can cover general European history, with incidental 
treatment of English history, satisfactorily in two years, leaving the third year for American history. The 
books place the emphasis throughout on conditions rather than events, while the course, by devoting Part 


II to the last 200 years is fully in accord with the new spirit in the teaching of history. 


“Outlines of 


European History’”’ fnrnishes the high-school pupil with the needed background for the interpretaticn 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


of present events. 





Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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MEN OF SCIENCE FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE 


EDGAR FAHS SMITH 
Provost, University of Pennsylvania 


It is because of a feeling that Pennsylvania has 
had many men prominent in scientific walks that 
I wish to make reference to a few persons whose 
names are known to specialists but which ought 


to be cherished and ‘honored by all lovers of 
Pennsylvania. 
To Delaware County belongs the honor of 


having sent into the world John Bartram—the 
earliest native American botanist—the founder of 
the first botanical garden on this continent—a 
garden for the reception and cultivation of vari- 
ous vegetables, natives of the country, as well as 
of exotics. This garden was on the Schuylkill 
River in West Philadelphia. It attracted the 
visits of many distinguished persons. Dartram’s 
discoveries and collections were made known to 
the learned in all parts of the world ior the bene- 
fit of science, commerce and the useful arts. 

From came Thomas Say. His 
task was that of Adam, to name the animals as 
they passed before him. He described and classi- 
fied the crustacea of the United States. The vast 
masses of the true insects became very familiar to 
him, but it was in the immense range of the in- 
vertebrates that he exhausted his labors. 

David Rittenhouse—a Montgomery County boy— 
contributed so well to astronomical science that 
Lelande, the leader of European astronomers, 
was lead to declare that he knew no observatory 


Kingsessing 





outside of his own France excepting that of 
Rittenhouse in Philadelphia. The observations 


of Rittenhouse were so fundamental in their 
nature that today they must be studied and con- 
sulted. It was also Rittenhouse who gave us an 
idea of magnetism and worked out the compound 
pendulum. His discoveries in higher mathematics 
and astronomy won him recognition at home and 
abroad, and his name was very early enrolled 
among the members of the Royal Society of Eng- 
land. 

Benjamin Smith Barton, of Lancaster County 
was the first person to teach the natural sciences 
in the Western Hemisphere. He studied at 
Edinboro and was later graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, the first American to re- 
a German University. He 
natural history and botany. 


ceive a degree from 
wrote extensively on 


His “Elements of Botany” (1803) was widely) 
known. His original contributions in this: field 


were of the highest type, but it was as the pioneer 
teacher whose labors illuminated the many ob- 
scure paths in the intricacies of natural science 
that he will be forever remembered. 

Robert Hare, from Philadelphia County, was in 
many respects one of America’s greatest chemists. 


It was he who showed how to get the oxy-hydro- 
gen flame, which possesses such intensity that 
platinum, one of the most refractory metals, is 
made to melt without any trouble, and from this 
observation there arose in this country an indus- 
try about that metal, platinum, which contributed 
much to our national reputation in the technical 
world. Again, it was Hare who observed that 
the flame of his oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, im- 
pinging upon lime, caused the latter not only to 
glow, but raised it to a point where it gave out an 
intense and brilliant light—the lime light, which 
modified, beamed forth the beacon—advising 
those who go to sea how to cast their course on 
nearing the land. He also built what may be 
designated as the electric furnace and by means of 
it produced reactions foreshadowing 
vellous conquests in this field of 
chemistry. 


the mar- 
industrial 


Joseph Saxton of Juniata County, was truly a 


genius. His inclination was more towards the 
mechanical arts. Like David Rittenhouse he 


employed himself early in life, and at intervals in 
later life, in the construction of clocks and 
chronometers, inventing improvements evincing 
profound thought and remarkable ingenuity. Later 
he became engaged with Faraday in elucidating 
some of the intricacies of electro-dynamic in- 
duction and magneto-electricity. He invented 
an apparatus for measuring the velocity of 
vessels. His London friends spoke of him as a 
scientific man and mechanician of the first rank. 
He devised a remarkable instrument for tracing 
lines On metal or glass at a minute distance from 
each other, and also an instrument which measures 
in a peculiar way the linear expansion of a 
metallic or other rod subjected to the influence of 
heat, indicating changes in length to one-one- 
hundred-thousandth part of an inch. Saxton 
devoted himself to invention more from the men- 
tal pleasure he derived from this exercise of his 
imagination than from any desire for scientific 
reputation. He invented metallic cartridges and 
had he secured his rights thereto he mignt have 
acquired considerable wealth. He had clear con- 
ceptions of the scientific elements of physical 
energy in its multiform manifestations. 

Just a glance at the “Rogers Brothers”—a 
quartette of Philadelphia men—two, James and 
William B., having been born there. 
tributions were of the highest order. William B. 
and his brother Henry made the world their 
debtor when they unfolded the great Appalachian 
Chain. William B. was the first to investigate the 
solvent action of water on minerals and rocks, 


Their con- 
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thus laying a basis for chemical geology. Another 
important result was “to show that the condition 
of any coal bed stands in a close genetic relation 
to the amount of disturbance to which the en- 
closing strate have been submitted.” A more 
memorable contribution was on “The Laws of 
Structure of the more disturbed Zones of the 
Earth’s Crust.” His work on Mechanical Phil- 
osophy is said to be far superior to any other work 
on the same subject. He did much in pure 
physics. He was the founder and first president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
was also president of the National Academy of 
Sciences. In early life he held the chair of Science 
in the University of Virginia. 

In Edward Cope, Philadelphia County gave a 
world-leader to the great field of natural history. 
An eminent European scientist said, speaking of 
the fossil vertebrates,—‘‘I find there are some- 
thing more than 3,200 species described from 
North America, and of these Cope has given 
names to 1,115!" While another wrote “there 
has never been a naturalist who published so many 
papers on the taxonomy, morphology and paleont- 
ology of the Amphibia and Reptilia as Cope— 
they are epoch-making contributions.” 

“Old Berks” County was: the birthplace of 
Spencer Baird, who wrote authoritatively and 
voluminously on geology, mineralogy, botany, 
anthropology, zoology and particularly ornithol- 
ogy. It has been declared that his volume on 
“Birds” exerted an influence perhaps stronger 
and more widely felt than that of any of its pre- 
decessors, Audubon’s and Wilson’s not excepted, 
and marked an epoch in the history of American 
ornithology.” Baird graduated from Dickinson 
College in 1840 and in the following year made 
ornithological excursions through the mountains 
of Pennsylvania, “walking 400 miles in twenty-one 
days, and the last day sixty miles.” He had met 
the great Audubon while a college student, and 
from that meeting his studies were largely 
ornithological. He became secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution and later United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

In the City of Brotherly Love, was also born 
Elisha Kent Kane—one of that noble, hardy, 
brave band of men whose adventures and dis- 
coveries in the ice-bound regions of the North 
made possible the finding of that long sought but 
evasive spot, the pole, to reach which hundreds 
sacrificed life and all.‘ Kane’s geographic, 
ethnologic and meteorologic contributions hold a 
permanent place in the literature of our country. 

And from that same section of the State came 
J. Peter Lesley, a geologist of first rank in view 
of the whole world. His “monument more last- 
ing than brass” are the 120 volumes of reports of 
the second geological survey of the State. The 
present position of our State today, as a prime 
factor in the mining world, is due to Lesley. He 
was an authority upon the coal, oil and gas of the 
State. It was his initiative that led to the develop- 
ment of these particular lines of study in our geo- 
logical survey. 

Milford, Pa., was the birthplace of William 
Chauvenet of whom it was said “the Naval Acad- 
emy (United States) is more indebted to him than 
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to any other for its development and organization, 
He was the most prominent of its teaching staff. 
The Academy derived reputation from his recog- 
nized ability.” He was the author of numerous 
papers On astronomy and mathematics. He wrote 
a trigonometry, a spherical and practical astron- 
omy and a geometry. 


William H. C. Bartlett was born in Lancaster 
County. He was for years a_ professor at the 
West Point Military Academy. His contriby- 


tions were a “Treatise on Optics,” “Analytical 
Mechanics” and “Spherical Trigonometry.” 

From Franklin County came John A. Ryder, 
the embryologist, whose early boyhood days 
found him collecting and drawing natural objects. 
When very young his father proposed to present 
him with a watch, but he asked to receive instead 
a mineralogy, a miscroscope and some chemical 
agents. He graduated from the Millersville 
Normal School, but he wanted to learn nature, so 
he attached himself to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. Here he studied every- 
thing in the Museum. He invented a microtome 
and “an ingenious contrivance for capturing and 
sectioning the microscopic Protozoa, which 
opened up a field of research in which progress 
had previously been almost impossible.” His 
study of the development of the tail of fishes was 
more thorough than the previous ones oi 
Huxley and Agassiz. His investigation of the 
embryology of the shad is the only work on the 
subject. He made interesting discoveries of new 
forms of life in the region of Philadelphia. His 
contributions to the doctrine of evolution were 
important and interesting. While he did not re- 
gard natural selection as the fundamental facior 
in evolution, he did not deny its efficacy in many 
cases. 

Among the very few great physicists of this 
country was the late Professor Henry A. Kowland 
of Johns Hopkins University. He was a son of 
our State, born in the little town of Honesdaie 
and educated, first in the public schools of his 
native town. His scientific work is marked by 
great originality. Its quality has been equalled 
by very, very few. 

His first contribution was made to the Scien- 
tific American, when he was not yet seventeen 
years old. His paper, printed in the 
same Journal, was his first serious public discus- 
sion of a scientific question. It was a criticism of 
an invention which involved the idea of perpetual 
motion in direct conflict with the great law of con- 
servation of energy, which Rowland had already 
grasped. Early in the seventies, by apparatus 
entirely of his own construction and by methods of 
his own devision, he made an investigation, both 
theoretical and experiments of the magnetic 
permeability and the maximum magnetization of 
iron, steel and nickel. 

The paper was returned more than once, until 
finally it reached the hands of Maxwell, in Eng- 
land, who printed it in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. European physicists promptly recognized 
its importance. In this paper Rowland made a 
very important investigation of the magnetic ef- 
fect of moving electrostatic charges. The me- 
chanical eqnivalent of heat, the number of units 
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of work necessary to raise one pound of water 
one degree in temperature was called the golden 
number of the Nineteenth Century. Its deter- 
mination was begun by an American, Count 
Rumford, and finished by Rowland, nearly a 
century later. Of his wonderful gratings, I need 
merely make mention. 

He was also an engineer of the first ability and 
an investigator of the first rank. 

As the labors of these men are considered, one 
notes that they've fallen principally in the domain 
of the natural and applied sciences. The present 
wonderful sub-divisions of science had not arisen 
in their day. This, however, is certain,—-that the 
achievements of these sons of Pennsylvania are 
fundamental in character and have been genuine 
contributionsto the sumtotal of humanknowledge. 
The endeavors of these men will live through all 
time. They faced and solved many real problems, 
so that they are the world’s men, as well as men 
of the Keystone State. 

And, finally, let the last example introduce him- 
self, in the exact language he once used on ap- 
pearing before an audience. Here it is:— 

“My name is Joseph Leidy, Doctor of Medicine. 
I was born in Philadelphia on the 9th day of 
September, 1823, and I have lived here ever since. 
My father was Philip Leidy, the hatter, on Third 
Street, above Vine. My mother was Catherine 
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Mellick, but she died a few months after my 
birth. My father married her sister, Christina 
Mellick, and she was the mother I have known, 
who was all in all to me, the one to whom I owe 
all that Iam. At an early age I took great delight 
in natural history, and in noticing all natural ob- 
jects. I have reason to think that I know a little 
of natural history, and a little of that little I pro- 
pose to teach you tonight.” 

And this was the man who published 553 books 
and essays. 

He was always at work and usually at important 
work. This is the man who discovered the 
trichina spiralis in the hog. The trichina is a worm 
about one-eighth of an inch long. The hog 
probably gets it from eating infected rats. Leidy 
said that a single ounce of infected meat will often 
contain from 50,000 to 100,000 of the worms. 
Though an anatomist, botany, geology, paleont- 
ology and mineralogy were at his finger ends, 
Profound as was his knowledge of living plants 
and animals, his acquaintance with the extinct 
forms of life was equally so. “His knowledge of 
the horse from its origin in prehistoric days, 
gained from a profound study of the marvellous 
changes its fossil remains show that it had under- 
gone before the peerless animal of to-day was pro- 
duced, was incomparable. 


—" 
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Common Sense is a saving quality, showing its possessor what not to do, as well as 
what to do; and by it all ambition may be fittly tested.—Le Baron Russell Briggs, Dean 


of Harvard University. 





Td& EDUCATIONAL IDBAL IN GERMANY 
SUPERINTENDENT J, H. PHILLIPS 
Birminghan:, Alabama 

The educational ideal inherited from the Middle 
Ages was individualistic and religious, based upon 
the philosophy of absolutism and unquestioning 
Obedience to an _ ecclesiastical hierarchy. Ger- 
many was the first European State to realize the 
possibility of the school as a political instrument 
to supplement the authority of the church. 
Frederick The Great conceived the idea of welding 
the German masses into an educated army for the 
promotion and.expansion of the State. Educa- 
tion in Germany thus became national in its aim 
and military in its methods. 

The German school became the recruiting sta- 
tion of the German army. In France, the social 
philosophy of Rousseau, and his followers, entered 
a hand to hand conflict with the prevailing doctrine 
of authority in church and state, and the standards 
of the new democracy were carried to partial vic- 
tory through blood and revolution. The school 
failed to realize the social ideal of Rousseau, and 
again submitted to the traditional ideal of ecclesi- 
astical authority. In 1870, however, France 
learned the lesson so successfully taught by the 
German army, and reorganized the school upon a 
military basis as a political instrument for the de- 
fense of the State. In England, national unity 
had been attained at a much earlier period, because 
of her insularity, but it is only within recent years 


that England has attempted to realize the national 


ideal in education. As the  competi- 
tive struggle for national supremacy 
became more intense, Germany again 


was the first to recognize the possibility of making 
education an industrial asset, and of converting 
the school into an agency for the promotion of 


nationality through individualism. The 
schools of Germany were nationalized 
first for military purposes, and 
secondly for industrial ends. Industrialism was 


used to supplement rather than to supplant the 
military motive, and loyalty to the state is still the 
measure and supreme test of educational values. 
The use of the school in an industrial war for 
national expansion is scarcely more creditable in 
the scale of ethical motives than the use of the 
army in a war of aggression and extermination. 
The national ideal of the German school is based 
upon three distinct motives—the religious, the 
military and the industrial,—all centering in na- 
tional protection and expansion under national 
authority,—all these motives are represented in 
the personof the Emperor who is at once a soldier, 
a preacher and a craftsman. What I have said of 
the educational ideals in Germany is practically 
true of all European education. 

The industrial motive in American education is 
quite different from that of the European school; it 
does not seek to exploit the individual through the 
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educational process for the extension of the power 
and prestige of the State. 

The national ideal in Germany demands universal 
education for the same reason that it demands 
military service ; it levies school taxes and compels 
school attendance becauses it is the right of the 
governing power to do so for the protection of the 
State. The social ideal in American education 
demands universal education because it is the need 
of the individual and of society; it levies school 
taxes and adopts compulsory attendance laws pri- 
marily not because it is the need and Divine right 
of the State, but because it is the need and the Di- 
vine right of the child. The motive in American 
education is not the prestige of the governing 
power, but the uplift of the social unit, and indus- 
trialism in the school is recognized as a human 
need and as the physical basis of a happy and effi- 
cient social organism. 

Industrialism in education, though fundamental 
as a motive, must be inadequate and disappoint- 
ing as an ideal. The man must ever loom bigger 
than any industrial occupation. Vocational train- 
ing, though essential as a means, will prove insufii- 
cient as an end in itself; the man must be large 
than his vocation. Here lies the danger of the 
trade school for the sake of the trade, and the re- 
striction of education to the scope of a single vo- 
cation. The pendulum may swing out too far in 
the direction of material gain, but it will again re- 
turn in compliance with the demand of the social 
ideal. 

Good citizenship must ever be a motive in the 
maintenance of the school, but the American 
school will never swing loose from the idea that 
the child does not exist for the State 
but the State for the child. The 
social ideal is larger than the State; it in- 
cludes patriotism as a motive, and the welfare of 
the State as an essential requirement, but the pa- 
triotism of the American school extends beyond 
the narrow limits of the State or of the Nation, 
and seeks the welfare of ali men of all nations and 
of all races. Nationalism will ever be an incidental 
motive, but it is too narrow and too selfish as an 
ideal for the American school—From an address 
delivered before the State Teachers’ Association 
of Georgia. 


a. a — 


PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


ARTHUR P. BRIGGS 





Lynn, Mass. 


There are at least seven justifiable and ample 
reasons why a Parent-Teacher Association is 
worth while. 

1. It gives the greatest possible returns for the 
least expenditure. This economic factor should 
appeal to every school principal and_ teacher. 
Nothing so fosters mutual interest of home and 
school by way of co-operative effort as do these 
opportunities for getting together. The returns 
appear in hapsy parents and unharrassed teachers. 
When parents and teachers thoroughly under- 
stand each other, happiness and contentment fol- 
low. The expenditure, as far as teachers are con- 
cerned, usually involved eight evenings a year from 
8 to 10 o'clock. Is there a teacher with so little 
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professional spirit and so little consideration for 
parents’ wishes as to be unwilling to give that 
much time outside of school hours? Teachers 
of my school apparently do not find the burden 
seriously irksome. On the contrary, there is a 
well-nigh unanimous approval of the profitable- 
ness of the work. 

II. Parents have ample right to expect that 
salaried servants shall do all in their power to 
help the development of the children along right 
lines. How better can parents learn of dishonest. 
tendencies, lack of application, and disorderly 
habits than by such face-to-face conferences? 
Cold letters are often misunderstood. They have 
often been breeders of hard feelings and be- 
ginners of misunderstandings. Not so these 
personal interviews. 

IIIf. Many parents have the impression that a 
teacher is a cold, heartless being, who considers 
herself in another class from the one in which the 
average parent belongs. Have teachers the right 
to allow such false impressions to hinder the best 
educateddevelopmentsof children? But they really 
do allow it when they do nothing to correct it The 
average teacher is a whole-souled, warm-hearted, 
and approachable individual, not a cold, repellant 
person who is trying to pick upon or work per- 
manent injury upon the rising generation. Par- 
ents discover that teachers have sociable and effi- 
cient personalities when they attend the Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings. 

IV. The Shepard Parent-Teacher Association 
is an admirable clearing house. Oftentimes pu- 
pils grossly misrepresent their teachers, charging 
favoritism, undue attention to small offenses and 
“picking on” those claiming to be innocent, which 
has a tendency to irritate parents when they hear 
only the child's point of view. At the meeting 
of the association, the teacher’s point of view is 
explained when parents question during the half 
hour conference. When reasonable parents hear 
directly from the teacher of their child that home 
lessons are assigned five times a week, in grades 
six to eight, inclusive, and that a solid hour's ef- 
fort is necessary to prepare those lessons, they are 
much less likely to blame the teacher for poor re- 
port cards when lack of faithfulness results in 
failure to recite. When father or mother learns 
that John or Mary told only half of the truth re- 
lating to his or her part in that disturbance in the 
schoolroom, they are much more likely to be 
charitable in their judgment next time when son 
or daughter is charged with and punished for an- 
other offense. Yes, truly the meetings serve as 
a wonderful clearing house; they are the times 
when things are made right. 

V. Parents testify to an increased interest in the 
school. Their doing or actual participation 
stimulates interest. A community spirit relating 
to the school has sprung into active existence. 
When parents possess a live interest in the school 
attended by their children, the children are much 
more likely to look upon their educational oppor- 
tunities as blessings rather than bores. When 
children attend school because they want to, and 
are glad so to do, then they progress most rapidly. 
It is much the same with them as with “children 
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growing tall;” we do best those things that we 
really enjoy doing, because the heart is in the task, 
so do they. 

VI. At the associational gatherings—an opportu- 
nity is offered to hear addresses by broad-minded 
individuals—local and non-resident—upon child 
welfare subjects, which are always instructive. 
This exchange house for views is conducive to 
growth and an increase in breadth of vision. We 
are drawnaway from our self-centered selves for the 
time being, and uplifted by the thoughts of others. 

VII. The social centre principle in relation to 
school property, which has so earnestly gripped 
Rochester and other places, has gained a firm 
foothold in this city by the evening use of the 
school as a gathering place for educational pur- 
poses. More, and more generally are school 
properties going to be used for such get-together 
purposes. Our school committee takes a sensi- 
ble view by permitting the free use of the school 
property, providing the expense of the janitor 1s 
borne by the association. The average child in 
the district goes to school 900 hours in a year. 


There are 8,760 hours in a year. The 
average schooling in the United States 


amounts to 5,000 hours between birth and twenty- 
one years of age. There are 184,000 hours be- 
tween the time a child is born and he becomes 
twenty-one. So it becomes evident that father 
and mother have much more to do with the making 
of the child’s future than does the school. The 
school can never do what the home should do, 
and at best can only amplify upon the foundation 
laid in the home. But since the school is a 
sharer in the development of the child, how can 
it divorce itself from fellowship with the home? 
There is no money more wisely spent than that 
which is spent in the care of the child, that results 
in its direction to good things, and it may be af- 
firmed that there is no time more wisely spent 
than that in the care of the child resulting in its 
direction to good things. Parents know it, 
teachers feel it, both act upon it—hence harmony 
and good-will prevail, and the coming citizens of 





Lynn are receiving the benefit—Adapted from 
Lynn Item. 
DISTRICT NUMBER EIGHT 
STELLA DUNCAN 


Near the first of December, 1911, County Su- 
perintendent Stech sent me to District 8 to take 
the place of teacher who was resigning to get 
married. 

I shall never forget that first morning in Dis- 
trict 8. The floor had large cracks in it and was 
very rough but clean, the seats were double and 
bore the ‘“‘jack-knife’s carved initial”; there was 
a good stove, a good teacher’s desk and chairs, 
a good set of maps and a globe. Last, but most 
important were the fifteen anxious, eager, little 
faces watching the new teacher. We kept our 
schoolroom as clean as possible, made it very cozy 
and we were just as happy as we could be. 

As it was nearing Christmas each girl made 
an apron for her mother as a present. At Christ- 
mas time we gave a program and pie social, clear- 
u:g Over five dollars, and the parents were so 
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pleased with the children’s singing that, two days 
later, the school board presented us with a new 
organ for which they paid forty dollars, and new 
shades for the winows. 

February 22, we observed as Parens’ Day and 
thirteen parents spent the day with us, observing 
tne children at their work and enjoying a picnic 
ainner at noon. In this way the parents saw 
conditions as they really existed, and from that 
time we heard talk of a new floor and new seats. 
ihe children had earned a new flag, and it was 
on display that day, for the first time. 

School closed with a picnic and many of the 
parents attended. 

When school began the next September we 
had a new, oiled, hard-pine floor and new single 
seats,—and a scrupulously clean room,—thanks 
to the mothers. We also had about thirty house 
plants. 

The latter part of October we gave a program 
and box social, clearing twenty-five dollars, with 
which we purchased a four-section bookcase, a 
clock, a Sanitary water-jar, pencil sharpener, 
waste paper basket and several other things for 
which we did not like to ask the board. 

In December at the County Corn Show and 
School Exhibit, District 8, was represented for 
the first time and won six prizes on manual train- 
ing, sewing and corn. 

Our Parent’s Day for the year 1912-13, held in 
March, was much the same as that of the previ- 
ous year. 

One thoughtful mother gave us two large, 
framed pictures witit which the children were de- 
lighted. 

In September, 1913, the school board pur- 
chased thirty-five dollars worth of text-books, an 
excellent mirror, individual drinking cups and a 
sand-table. 

During the summer vacation a new foundation 
had been placed under the schoolhouse. 

All material for regular work and uandwork is 
supplied by the District. 

We held our Parents’ Day in October this year 
and fifteen interested parents were present. 

In December, 1913, at the County Corn Show and 
School Exhibit, we won eight prizes on manual 
training, sewing and primary work. With part 
0: the prize money and money realized from the 
sale of some manual training work we were able 
to purchase kindergarten chairs and an una- 
bridged dictionary. 

At Christmas time we gave a progiam, and in 
January held an exhibit of all handwork done by 
the pupils in the last three years and of regular 
school work. Although the weather was threat- 
ening there were fifteen present. The parents are 
very much interested in the handwork and sewing 
Jone by the children. 

But our schoolhouse chanced to have a very un- 
sightly location. During the lull in farm work 
‘his year the men graded the schoolyard and put 
up a woven wire fence. 

On Arbor Day our director was kind enough to 
stop his work in the field and set out sixty-eight 
trees, all of which grew except one. 

On the last day of school we gave a Play Festi- 
val, and fifty-three parents and friends spent the 
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day with us. In the morning a program was 

given by the school and County Superintendent 
Stech gave an illustrated lecture on “Rural School 
Conditions.” A picnic dinner was served at noon, 
and the afternoon spent in supervised play. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of Parents’ 
Days. When the parents have becomc interested, 
the matter of improvement is practically solved. 
1 believe every parent is vitally interested in the 
welfare of his child and whether or not that in- 
terest is rightly directed to his school life depends 
upon the teacher. 

My salary the first year was fifty dollars. I 
have had a five dollar raise each year and am go- 
ing back to District 8 next year at a salary of 
sixty-five dollars per month. I have enjoyed the 
work there very much and am glad to go back. 

The children are interested in their school and 
are always ready to do their best in any under- 
taking. 

The parents are my best friends and give their 
niost loyal support at all times. With a larger 
enrollment next year I hope to accomplish much. 

Playground apparatus, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and a literary society are some of our aims for 
next year. We are also going to try to have 
warm lunches during the winter months. 


DISTRICT NO. 8 SCHOOL SONG. 


Tune: “Solomon Levi.” 


If ever you want to join a school 
That’s jolly and full of fun, 
Made up of the merriest boys and girls 
That ever lived under the sun, 
Just come and join our school out here 
In District No. 8, 
And ’ere you're through, we'll guarantee you, 
You'll think we’re up-to-date. 


Chorus :— 


O, District No. 8, 

Students, tra, la, la, la, 

Dear District No. 8, 

‘Tta; ia; “ta, 2a; la, 'ta;' la; Ya; fe, fa; la, fa, 
If ever you want to join a school 
That’s jolly and full of fun, 

Made up of the merriest boys and girls 
That ever lived under the sun, 


Just come and join our school out here 

In District No. &, ' 

And ’ere you're through, we'll guarantee you 
You'll think we’re up-to-date. 


And if you want to know the ways 
Of things both great and small, 

You ought to belong to District 8 
We try to learn it all; 


In books and play we're at the head, 
You’re sure to find us there, 

And though of boys we’ve only twelve 
There’s not a girl to spare. 


And though our number’s twenty-five, 
We're the school that makes things go, 
We study hard and sing and play 
And always mind the rule. 


We're in the schoolhouse on the hill 
We are happy all the day, 

You're sure to find us working hard, 
We're never known to fail. 
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FESTIVAL OF NATIONS WITH THE VICTOR 


MRS, FRANCES E. 
Camden, N. J. 


CLARK 


The value of play has in recent years been an 
important part of the discussion in all educational 
gatherings. As our civilization becomes more and 
more complex, as our former domestic industries 
and our opportunity for household tasks has been 
superceded by modern conditions of life in cities, 
and as manufactured articles have taken the 
place of those formerly produced by home labor, 
it becomes necessary to provide an outlet for the 
natural demand for recreation and healthful play, 
the husking bee, the barn raising, the community 
thrashing, the quilting party, the apple paring, the 
singing school, debating society, lyceum and liter- 
ary society that furnished social divertisement to 
a past generation must now be duplicated in an- 
other form for the youth of today. 

It has been long recognized that to stay the in- 
roads of disease there must be more life in the 
open air, hence playgrounds. If children are to 
be sent to playgrounds there to live out in minia- 
ture the occupations and primitive life of our an- 
cestors, in a sort of epitome of the race; such play 
must be organized, directed, encouraged and 
made attractive by every attribute and embellish- 
ment that can be legitimately introduced. 

The singing game and the folk dance as a part 
of regular school work and playground activity 
has even greater educational value than occasional 
pageants and festivals because more universal and 
constant. The desire for play is as innate in man 
as in the young of animals, and the widest op- 
portunity must be afforded to the children to ex- 
ercise their rights. 

There is one phase of the situation, the musical, 
that has not yet received sufficient attention. As 
is well known to music supervisors, the folk song 
and the folk dance had their beginning at the 
same period in the history of the race. In fact they 
were One and the same thing; that is, the first 


singing was always accompanied by 
rhythmic bodily expression of emotion and 
the. early dance was no more than the 


natural physical expression of emotion and 
thought as given out in the lullabies, chants, wild 
war-like cries of savage warriors, always to the 
accompaniment of hand-clapping. 

Coming down along the way we find that some 
of our earliest folk songs, such as the “Irish Jig,” 
the “Highland Schottische,” (“Weel May the 
Keel Row”) “The Daughters of Erin,” (Irish) 
“Come Lassies and Lads” (English) “On the 
Bridge of Avignon” (In the Spring) (French), 
“Oh Thou Dearest Maiden” (O du lieber Augustin) 
(German) etc., were originally always danced as 
well as sung. Conversely, many of our old dances 
such as the Mazurka, Krakoviak, Bolero, 
Seguidilla, etc, were always sung. The perfect 
union of the song and the dance comes down to 
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The men and women who are teaching the doing arts in the schools are contributing 
to the sanity, wholesomeness, and future welfare of all American home life, without 
which national life will become impossible.— M. C. Potter, Superintendent, Milwaukee. 
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us in the old singing games, many of which have 
been in existence for hundreds and hundreds of 
years. Most of these picture occupations, cere- 
monies and festivals of the early folk. For in- 
stance; “Here we go round the Mulberry Bush,” 
represents an ancient wedding custom of circling 
the sacred bush and setting forth the various ac- 
complishments of the prospective bride, in repre- 
senting the household tasks of washing, ironing, 
sweeping, etc. “Round and round the Village,” 
is another oldmarriagecustom; that of the wedding 
party forming a “faddy” being priviledged to run 
in and out through the houses of the village, pic- 
tured in our game by. the raised hands of the 
players forming “windows”. Jolly is the Miller,” 
and “King William was King James’ Son,” “The 
Needle’s Eye”, are relics of the ancient custom of 
choosing a mate. In this, present revival of the 
folk dance, to be consistent, we must not divorce 
the music and song from the dance. The problem 
of one is the problem of the other. 

For many years the supervisors have fought 
the alarming inroads of popular and bad music 
by the very same method of simply crowding it out 
by filling the school with so much of the beautiful 
music that better tastes are formed. In exactly 
the same way, the modern dance has become un- 
speakable, the wonderful beauty, and the physical 
value of dancing run riot with exotic, festering 
evil. What must be done? Exactly what has been 
done in song, return to the simple, original, joyous 
expressions of the folk, which are safe, sane and 
beautiful for our boys and girls. 

Music supervisors have been rather slow to in- 
dorse the Folk Dance Movement or to lend 
material assistance to the physical culture teachers 
in preparing dances for entertainment and festi- 
vals, on the ground that the music commonly 
used for such dances and drills has been largely 
of absolutely worthless character. For some 
years past many attempts have been made to 
have dances of one sort and another, and drills. 
but owing to the fact that a large proportion of 
the physical culture people are unhappily not 
musicians, many of these exercises have been 
fitted and set to utterly trashy and worthless 
music. This has of course, at once brought the 
condemnation of the music supervisors because 
of the harmful effect of such music, undermining 
all their splendid efforts in building up tastes and 
ideals for good music in the ears and minds of the 

children. As Miss Burchenal, organizer of the 
' Folk Dance committee of the Playground As- 
sociation so ably sets forth, there has followed in 
the wake of the revival of the folk-dancing all 
sorts of inventions of steps and dances by dancing 
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masters and physical culture directors that are not 
folk-dances at all, but only masquerade under the 
title. In nine cases out of ten, these made up 
dances are set to music either wholly incongruous 
or some modern ragtime or other composition 
wholly unworthy and utterly devoid of educational 
value. 

It becomes then the duty of supervisors from a 
musical, historical and educational standpoint, to 
take a deep interest in this play movement and 
use every influence that can be brought to bear 
to see to it that the games, dances, festivals, and 
pageants are all legitimate reproductions and ac- 
companied by music that is genuine, authentic and 
cultural. It should be the duty of every super- 
visor to take an active part and co-operate with 
every scheme for such work in order to safeguard 
the children from hearing and learning music of 
unworthy character. Unfortunately, it has been 
many times impossible to procure just the right 
music for all of these various activities. 

Again it is almost wholly impossible and im- 
practicable to take pianos on the playground, in 
the gymnasium and schoolgrounds. where this 
work must be done. Again, granting one had 
the piano and the music, it is very rare indeed that 
one may come by a accompanist skilled and edu- 
to give the characteristic snap and swing to these 
dances of so widely differing characteristics in 
nationality. 

It was at the instance of Mr. Lee Hamner of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, following corres- 
pondence with Dr. Luther Gulick, that a com- 
mittee meeting was called in May 1911 of six of 
the leading physical culture directors in New 
York City, to devise means by which folk-dancing 
might be made universally possible. 

It was early recognized that the MUSIC was the 
difficulty in the way,—and this could be met only 
by reproducing the RIGHT music in the RIGHT 
way in a form possible, practical and available to 
everyone everywhere. 

VICTOR RECORDS seemed the solution and 
the committee named Miss Elizabeth Burchenai 
as the leading exponent of folk-dancing in the 
country and the logical person to work out the 
plan. We secured Miss Burchenal to direct the 
making of these records and nothing further need 
be said of their correctness. The music used is 
in every case the genuine old folk-music, belong- 
ing to the dances, much of it brought over by 
Miss Burchenal, from collections in England and 
elsewhere, and the dances were learned by her, di- 
rectly from the peasants in Sweden, France, Den- 
mark, Germany, Ireland, England and Scotland. 





I can think of few things more stupid than the personal abuse of the man who dif- 


fers with you in opinion. 
iority. 
or brick-bats, 


And yet it is the main reliance; in controversy, of the vast ma- 
Words that are barbed with bitterness are carnal weapons, just as truly as bullets 
And they are the feeblest kind of arguments, — Washington Gladden. 
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REMARKABLE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
J. B.° LILLARD 
Principal, Gardena High School, Los Angeles 


The City of Los Angeles has eight high schools, 
and although all are cosmopolitan in their courses 
of study, each has an individuality of its own and 
stands for certain very definite things in educa- 
tion. The theory of the Los Angeles High 
School system is to give to the largest possible 
number of boys and girls a comprehensive general 
education and to those especially interested in de- 
finite lines of work, a thorough training which 
shall be not only cultural but useful, The func- 
tion of the school is to prepare for life and citizen- 
ship and to teach responsibility, industry and high 
ideals by practicing them in a concrete way, and in 
the specialized studies of each high school there 
being worked out a definite relationship, pupii, 
school and life. One specializes in classics, one in 
technical work, another in marine biology and so 
on. The Gardena Agricultural High School, as its 
name indicates, lays special emphasis on the study 
of agriculture. 

The study of the principles underlying such 
subjects as mathematics, foreign languages, Eng- 
lish, History, commercial work, drawing, music 
and household economics does not differ in the 
different high schools. The greatest difference is 
in the choice of illustrative material which, to be 
effective, must be related to the pupil’s past ex- 
perience and, wherever possible, to his future 
work, 

But even in these traditional studies the needs of 
the pupils in this high school have brought about 
some new adaptations of old ideas, The Current 
English Class was organized this year to meet the 
demands of the boys who do not find what they 
want in the regular classroom study of English; 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that we have laid 
special stress on what has been called the “sym- 
pathetically synthetical,” or appreciative, instead 
of the “intensely analytical” side of English liter- 
ature. Working on the theory that the ability 
to use and understand good English, to discrimi- 
nate in choice of subject-matter and to get a 
larger view of life is gained by reading and un- 
derstanding modern thought as expressed in news- 
papers, magazines, and books, the class has taken 
up with pronounced success the new work, The 
present class is composed entirely of bovs. Their 
reading ranges through scientific subjects, in- 
ventions, politics, general news, and what not. 
Their growth in literary expression is gained 
through debates, speeches, activity in school enter- 
prises, and informal discussions. The class pub- 
lishes a weekly paper called The Lark, edited en- 
tirely by the boys who gather up school news and 
report it in terse, intelligible, correctly-spelled 
English. The results of this class work have been 
very gratifying, and it will undoubtedly become a 
permanent part of the English department. 

The Household Economics — Department 
branched out last year from its regular work to in- 
clude a class in plain camp cookery for boys and 
a Home Economics Club for girls; this year it 
has undertaken the management of cafeteria, in 
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which the domestic science girls do the cooking 
and serving of two or three dishes each day. 

In 1912 the school presented a light opera’ “In 
the Days of the Padres,” In 1913 it attempted 
a more ambitious production “A Merry Masque 
of May,” an extravangaza, for the Agricultural 
Festival. Both were original productions’ in 
every sense of the word; and great credit for their 
success is due the English, drawing and design, 
physical training, and household economics de- 
partments, and particularly the music depart- 
ment. 

It is in its agricultural work that this high school 
has reached its unique position in the Los 
Angeles system, and if there is any significance in 
numerous letters of inquiry and the reports of 
educational experts, it has become well and 
favorably known all over the United States. 
Farming is becoming one of the foremost means 
of solving the problems of living in our nation, and 
the study of agriculture carries with it not only the 
physical, chemical and _ biological problems of 
soils, animals, and crops but the economics prob- 
lems of transportation, supply and demand, buy- 
ing and selling and the sociological problems of 
laborer and employer. The boy who takes up 
agriculture may not become a farmer ; but the sub- 
ject serves as a center around which to focus much 
of the history of the past and many of the prob- 
lems of the present; while for those who even- 
tually become workers along this line these studies 
will have been a practical training for real life. 
Many of the subjects usually taught in manual 
training and science courses have been adapted 
to correlate with the agricultural work. Al- 
though the manner of presenting them is for a cer- 
tain purpose, the underlying principles are, of 
course, unaltered. 

The subjects included in the agricultural de- 
partment indicates its range; they are vegetable 
gardening, ornamental gardening, horticulture, 
soils and fertilizers, agricultural botany, economic 
zoology, animal husbandry, poultry culture, dairy- 
ing, farm crops and management, rural law and 
economics, and farm accounts. The department of 
farm mechanics works directly with the depart- 
ment of agriculture in actual construction work; 
the subjects comprise carpentry and cement work, 
blacksmithing and plumbing, and agricultural 
physics. The boys have built the forge shop, 
the dairy barn, helped on the main barn, con- 
structed chicken houses, lath houses, and so on. 
The physics class deals, among other things, with 
gasoline engines, farm machinery, irrigation 
problems, and the like. 

The principles that have governed the conduct 
of the entire agricultural department have been 
three; first, there must be a minimum of theory 
and a maximum of practice; second, the work done 
must be of real utility whether in the gardens, on 
the farm, or in the construction of buildings; 
third the small amount of waste in materials and 
possible crudities in the finished products must 


not be considered against the growth in the mus- 


cular, mental and moral power on the part of the 
boys themselves. 

The principles that have governed the conduct 
af the school as a whole are that the needs of the 
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individual boy and girl are mote . important than 
any particular study or course of study, and than 
any subject, whether cultural or vocational, is 
worth while if through it the pupil finds seli-reali- 
zation. 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


LOUIS C. KARPINSKI 
Department of Mathematics, University of Michigan 


Do our children write as well, can they add as 
quickly, can they read as intelligently as did the 
children of fifty years ago? No one can tell be- 
cause there is no unit of measure, no standard of 
achievement, by which the children of the past 
were measured and by which our children could be 
measured so as to make a precise comparison. 
However, standards are in process of construction 
and fifty years from now it will be possible to state 
definitely, without fear of contradiction, whether 
the children of Boston then read better, add bet- 
ter, write better or worse, than the children of to- 
day. 

The output of the public schools is being sub- 
jected to the same careful scrutiny which efficiency 
experts employ in the examination of large manu- 
facturing concerns. In view of the vast expendi- 
tures for public education, the application is desir- 
able of the most refined methods of the business 
world to secure a high grade of product, namely 
active, intelligent, capable young men and women. 
To this end, tests are being devised to ascertain 
the rate of speed and the accuracy with which pu- 
pils perform the elementary operations of arith- 
metic and language study, including writing and 
spelling. In connection with the tests “standard 
scores” are given to which the majority of any 
given class should attain. These standards are 
based upon experiments involving thousands of 
children in all parts of the United States. Thus 
the children of the New York City schoois have 
been tested, in the course of the recent investiga- 
tion of the New York school system, as to the ra- 
pidity with which the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, are written when copied from long discon- 
nected series. The average fourth grade pupil 
(age about nine and one-half years) can copy them 
at the rate of seventy-five digits per minute, while 
in the eighth grade the standard is 108 digits per 
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minute. Similar tests are concerned with the rate 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divis- 
ion in problems of a type such as occurs frequently 
in actual life. Handwriting, the ability to take 
dictation, originality in composition, reading, ob- 
servation in reading, and reproduction are all 
made the subjects of tests. 

The results of instruction as revealed by these 
quantitative. tests are extremely variable, A 
similar range of variability in the product of any 
manufacturing concern would mean absolute faii- 
ure. Thus the arithmetical abilities of over 20,000 
children in the Boston public schools have been 
subjected to scientific measurement. In addition 
the test consisted of adding within eight minutes a 
series of printed problems each consisting of nine 
numbers of three places. In the eighth grade 
the tentative standard is set at eleven solutions in 
eight minutes, and any adult can see that this is 
a fair rate of speed by writing a series of twenty 
such problems and making a self-examination ol 
ability to add; 3,464 eighth grade children were 
tested. Of this number, less than one-half even 
attempted eleven of the problemis, while less than 
one-fourth of the whole number had eleven or 
more correct. On the other hand a fifth of the 
whole number attempted from fourteen to twenty- 
four problems of this kind in the eight minutes 
but correct results on fourteen to twenty-four of 
the problems were attained by only half of those 
pupils who attempted the larger groups. Some 
of this latter group are certainly overttained. 


More uniform products from our schools are 
greatly to be desired. In the past, notwithstand- 
ing the great variation in achievement all pupils 
have been subjected to the same drill which min- 
istered to the actual needs of only a small per- 
centage, as the results indicate. By means of 
such time tests as the above, the individual weak- 
nesses of individual children are determined and 
each child can be given, by practise pads and other 
devices, just that type of drill which he requires. 
In this manner the weaker members of the class 
are brought up to standard, while those who have 
attained the desired standard are permitted to de- 
vote their time and energy to other phases of the 
school work. By the application and extension of 
the methods indicated a more uniform product 
may be expected from our schools. 





The things on which we agree are more important than the things on which we differ. 
Weare called upon every day to decide whether we will join others in getting some reform 
that is to-day possible, although we may not think it as important as some others for which 
we hope,—or refuse to help, in the hope that accumulated demand will bring some grealer 
reform later. It is the part of wisdom for those to join together who believe that a proposed 
thing is good—join together and get it to-day, and then commence tomorrow to secure the 


next best thing in sight. 


God has so made this world that no good thing secured to-day 


will prevent the securing of some other good thing tomorrow. Not only that, but we are 
not able to measure accurately in advance the importance of a reform and we often find 
that a reform which to-day seems unimportant finally appears as a necessary ster pir g- 
Stone to greater things.— William Jennings Bryan 
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THE GLORY OF HUNTER 


Hunter College, New York City’s big institu- 
tion for young women, is receiving congratula- 
tions from the progressive educational world for 
placing on its list of credits for admission, work in 
Household Economics, Domestic Science, Dress- 
making, Millinery and other branches of practical 
work, The college trustees are all members of 
the New York Board of Education. For some 
years, as such, they have been perfecting in the 
city high schools, studies peculiar to the interest 
and advantage of young women. President 
Davis of the college, inheriting the traditional 
woman’s college theory that it must be exactly as 
a man’s school only more so has been quietly and 
succesfully persuading his faculty that the  in- 
stitution must serve best the girls of New York, 
Last June he gave a dinner to the high school 
principals and his faculty at which a heart to 
heart discussion of the whole question of college 
entrance was pushed with a frankness and libe:- 
ality good for the soul. 

The college takes the stand that what is best 
for the regular high school girl is best for the 
girl who goes to college. Instead of maintaining 
the ultra bookish requirements of two or three 
languages, abstract mathematics and remote his- 
tory, the college president and trustees accept the 
sensible proposition that what the city approves as 
its high school course, the college will accept as 


entrance requirements. School commenting 
editorially upon this advance says: “Society will 
strongly approve President Davis’ action and 


agree with him that scientific training in house- 
hold arts makes for more womanliness.” The 
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Journal of Education joins in the applause; 
“There is nothing more fatuous than a woman's 
college ashamed of the pursuits of woman. There 
is nothing more refreshing to the sense of fitness 
than to see a college complement the efforts of 
the makers of the common schools by accepting 
the improvements made in them as worthy of re- 
cognition.” It was Macaulay who held up to 
ridicule the pure scholasticism of the college with 
us neglect of the useful and its production of 
“words and more words and nothing but words 
as the results of its toil generation after genera- 
tion,” “a contrivance for much exercise and no 
progress, neither a vinyard nor an olive ground 
irom which those who lost themselves in it 
brought no food.’” “It might sharpen the intellect 
of those who devoted themselves to it but it added 
nothing to the comfort or the well being of man- 
kind,” 

This step of Hunter College in line with the ad- 
vance of Harvard, the University of Chicago and 
institutions throughout the progressive West is 
away from the conservation of uselessness which 
works so much of the dead theory of women’s 
schools and is toward the liberalism of service and 
community benefit which is the watchword of the 
educational vanguard of the hour. What has the 
exclusively scholastic requirements imposed upon 
the high schools done for the youth of the land? 
The higher learning has been munificently patron- 
ized by the rich; its professors have expected the 
highest esteem from the public; it has tried to 
draw to itself the sap and the vigor of the most 
promising young. 

What has it done for our girls? What enrich- 
ment of the inimitable instincts of womanhood 
has it effected? In spite of the contempt of col- 
legiate professors the builders of high school 
courses have won their way with those studies that 
grip the girl by her deepest interests. They are 
bringing to her instruction aimed to lengthen life 
and to sweeten it, to mitigate pain, to avoid the 
waste of income through ignorant expenditure, 
to beautify and bless the home and love and mar- 
riage, to enlarge the mind and capacities of 
women in pursuits especially congenial, to expand 
and perfect her character, to give her the self-re- 
spect of an expert unrivalled in her field. By 
giving full and hearty recognition to these pur- 
suits Hunter College will tone and stimulate every 
girl’s special and characteristic course not only 
in New York but throughout the East. It is*a 
timely and far reaching action. All honor to 
Hunter and its faculty, 

The women’s colleges have been charged with 
being ultra conservative, with being the last to ac- 
cept the twentieth century ideals, with acting as 
though their highest ideal was to be more matt 
like than men’s colleges. This cannot be said of 
Hunter from this time on. Simmons College has 
never forgotten that girls are to do a woman's joo 
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in a life and not a man’s job, but because she 
never was traditional she has had less influence on 
women’s colleges than Hunter will have. A 
new era has dawned for women as weil as ior 
women’s colleges. 
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SCIENIIFIC SCHOGL GARDENING 


The Bridgewater, Massachusetts, State Norinal 
School has the most complete plant for the the- 
ory and practice of scientific school gardening 
that we have seen anywhere in the United States. 
The principal; Arthur C. Boyden, is a scientist by 
nature and training, and Miss Florence Ll. Davis, 
the teacher, director and. supervisor, is both a 
genius and a master. Lhe equipment of iand and 
greenhouse is complete. 

‘he garden of two-and-a-hali acres is the rich- 
est of soil, easily tillable, never suffers irom too 
much or too little water, too much or too little 
sun, and is sufficiently removed from entangling 
alliances to escape ill-bred weeds. 

The land was the gift of Albert G. Boyden, 
principal emeritus, and the greenhouse, costing 
$6,200, was the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth R. Stevens, 
of Swansea, a graduate of the school. 

The garden contains nearly all plants that can 
be grown successiully for use or beauty in South- 
ern New England, including sweet potatoes and 
peanuts. All plamts are classified by beds, all 
have the conditions and receive the special treat- 
ment required for the best development. 

All water plants are in a scientifically prepared 
pond, all foliage, plants and pledges, annuals and 
perennials, small iruits and berries, grains and 
grasses, trees and shrubs are appropriately culti- 
vated. Floriculture, horticultrue and orcharding 
are exemplified scientifically and commercially. 

The use of the garden is more significant than 
its equipment. From the commercial standpoint, 
the students of the Normal School raised thirty- 
two bushels of tomatoes, four bushels of potatoes, 
one bushel of beans, two bushels of peas, ten 
bushels of lettuce, fifty bunches of beets, twenty- 
five quarts of blackberries, twenty boxes of straw- 
berries. This does not include all decorations for 
boarding hall and for all entertainments, nor the 
almost limitless amount of material for ali class- 
room work in nature study. 

The Normal students direct the younger children 
of the Training School in preparing and planting 
their garden plots, while the older children have 
home gardens throughout the town. 

From the greenhouse the students made 5,913 
cuttings for the grounds; forced 2,422 bulbs for 
house and garden; stored 975 bulbs in autumn; 
potted 4,500 cuttings for winter; repotted 2,041 
cuttings; seeded 197 pot plants; potted 6,288 
Seedlings; pricked out 7,699 seedlings ; seeded 605 
hills and 838 feet of drills; planted 247 dahlia 
bulbs; set 500 feet of double row hedge; trans- 
planted from greenhouse to garden 5,091 plants; 
whip grafted 140 fruit trees; pruned 200 feet of 
border shrubs; thirty blackberry and raspberry 
vines ; seventy-five feet of grapevines. 

This does not include the higher scientific work 
done by a special class in advanced Nature Study 
and such work as grafting 750 one-year-old apple 
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trees, developing new plants by cross fertilization 
and the like. 

Whenever New England educators set about 
doing something new in education they are sure to 
perfect it to the limit. This is peculiarly true ol 
the Bridgewater State Normal School, now in its 
seventy-fiith year. 
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A BRITISH PAMPHLET* 


Although the publication of such a book as the 
“The Real Truth About Germany,” is a deplor- 
able violation of the American ideal of neutrality 
in this world crisis, it is probably the sort of thing 
we must expect with more or less frequency. It 
is a detailed refutation from the English point of 
view of that little pamphlet, “Truth About Ger- 
many,” which was handed to some Americans as 
they leit Germany. Mr. Sladen, an Englishman, 
takes up the assertions of that pamphlet and de- 
nies them categorically, offering little real evi- 
dence. The spirit of the refutation—which is 
readily enough understood in any British subject 
and pardoned—nevertheless robs the reply of any 
real value or effect. A German can now take this 
book in the same spirit and in another denial write 
the truth about “The Real Truth About Ger- 
many.” The world is not going to base its’ judg- 
ment as to the causes of the war and injustice of 
any of the contending nations upon the declara- 
tions of any pamphleteer, and Mr. Sladen’s effort 
will be little more effective than books stich as 
Munsterberg’s latest, a book which showed how 
little a great psychologist understood the psychol- 
ogy of American public sentiment. Mr. Sladen 
holds up to his audience Bernhardi’s statements 
time and time again, which is a mistake, if we are 
to believe the Germans in this country who ’tell us 
that Bernhardi is a discredited official whose book 
is little known in Germany and would have found 
a small audience elsewhere, but for the kindness 
of English publishers! in ‘sending “Out large cheap 
editions of the book since the war started. A. 
Maurice Low’s views on the cause of the Allies 
are included in Sladen’s book as an appendix. 


* The Real ‘Truth About Germany.’’’ By Douglas Sladen. New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Cloth, 272 pp. Price, $1.00, 


0-6-0 0-0-0 ——— 
ANOTHER TEACHER-MOTHER 

New York City is not likely to suffer from lack 
of educational sensations. 

A militant teacher-mother in one of the high 
schools has vowed that she will have a child and 
still retain her position in the public schools. She 
has been teaching German in one of the mixed 
high schools in one of ‘the’ Boroughs outside of 
Manhattan and although "she expects Ato have a 
child next month she claims that she is able to 
keep on teaching. Her physician also says. that 
she is still able to teach. She is the daughter of 
a Methodist minister, a graduate of Teachers 
College, and beforedoing publichigh school, teach- 
ing taught two years in the Ethical Culture 
School. She studied two summers in Germany 
and speaks the language fluently. She has been 
married a litthe more than a year. 

The League for Civic Service of Women, is. tak- 
ing up the fight of this high school teacher... In 
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September she applied for 
sence to bear a child. 

The appeal was indorsed by the principal of her 
school and sent to Superintendent William fi. 
Maxwell, by whom it was refused. At the saime 
time she received a personal letter from her dis- 
trict superintendent urging her to resign at once 
To this she replied:— 

“Let me thank you for your kindness in pre- 
senting my case before the board and let me pre- 
sentto you myside of the matter. Ofcourse I real- 
ize that I should no longer be in school and that is 
why I applied for leave of absence. If added re- 
sponsibilitiescomeuponus as the result of the war I 
would prefer to meet my share by doing the work 
in which I have been so long interested. My pu- 
pils have been faithful and respectful as usual and 
have done their work with enthusiasm. My fellow 
teachers have been kindness itself and I have 
asked no favors, but have done my work as usuai 
and enjoyed it. Of course | do not desire an- 
noyance or notoriety, but think I should be will- 
ing to do my share to make a place for mothers in 
the public schools of New York.” 

This refusal to surrender permanently her pro- 
fession brought the following response from the 
district superintendent :— 

“I have received your frank and courteous 
letter and shall find it necessary to prefer charges 
against you for neglect of duty and to suspend 
you under the by-laws. You will understand 
the reason for my action. The policy of the 
Board of Education, supported by the courts. of 
the State of New York, will compel me, much as 
I regret it, to take action against you if you re- 
main away from school.” 

Rather than lose her position permanently she 
returned to school, to remain until compelled to 
leave by the physician’s orders. 


a year’s leave of ab- 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Boston University is now demonstrating. the 
wisdom of bringing President Murlin from a 
Kansas University to its headship. The enroll- 
ment is well above 2,000, a net increase of more 
than 300. The law school is the largest in its his- 
tory, a gain of twenty per cent. over last year. 
The College of Business Administration is 
twenty-five per cent. larger, and the graduate 
school is double any former year. This is but the 
beginning oftheprominenceof Boston University. 
The day is not distant apparently when it will be 
the second largest university in New Eng- 
land. 





PRATERNITY PROBLEM SOLVED 

It looks as though the high school fraternity 
problems so far as it applies to girls is in a fair 
way for early settlement. Every American high 
school girl, who, if a member of a Greek letter 
fraternity, does not resign before November 15, 
will be barred from joining such fraternities when 
she reaches college, under a resolution adopted by 
the thirteenth Congressofthe National Pan-Helle- 
nic, representing 70,000 college fraternity women 
in this country. 

Delegates discussing high school fraternities 
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said that most high school girls were too young 
to be members of such secret organizations. Their 
conduct, leading to the formation of undesirable 
cliques, developed snobbishness in many instances, 
it was declared, and many of the girls became 
members against the wishes and without the 
knowledge of their parents. It was asserted that 
fraternities in high schools were unnecessary, be- 
cause high school girls as a rule lived at home, 
which protected them, and did not need fraternal 
life and environment as they did in college. 
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THERE ARE OTRERS 
The National Education Association is not alone 
in its resolutions. Here is a resolution passed 
unanimously by the North Western Wisconsin 
Association. 

We deeply deplore the activity of 
richly endowed institutions and founda- 
tions, agencies in no way responsible to 
the people in their apparent efforts to 
Standardize the instruction in our 
schools, and to shape the policiés which 
shall control the work of our common 
schools in training for efficient citizen- 
ship. 

This is in keeping with the opinions expressed 
very generally west of the Alleghénies. 
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MR. IRWIN SHEPARD - 

Mr. ‘Irwin Shepard, who has been exceedingly 
active and efficient as an associate of Mr. James 
A. Barr in connection with the Panama-Pacific 
exposition has retired from active work after fif- 
teen months because as the opening of the Expo- 
sition approaches, the physical effort was too 
great and he remains in office in an advisory 
capacity, though he will reside for the winter at 
Van Nuys, Los Angeles County. No other 
American educator has ever had in mind for so 
long and definitely so many phases of education 
as did Mr. Shepard while secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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BIBLE SELECTIONS 

Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, Washington, D. C., is 
skillfully promoting the use in schools of selec- 
tions from the Bible for school use. It is be- 
lieved that his selections are made with such skill 
as to retain the vigor of thought, literary beauty, 
and religious inspiration without in the slightest 
degree disturbing the conscientious attitude of 
any religious sects. 
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An _ International Congress of Authors and 
Journalists which some of the most famous 
thinkers of the age will attend, will convene upon 
the grounds of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. 


The effort being made by both England and 
Germany to make the good opinion of the United 
States an asset is illuminating. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
National Education Association, Oakland, 


California, August 16 to 22. 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH—(VD 


JOHN 


B. OPDYCKE 


Julia Richman High School, New York City 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS— (II.) 

The exercise of writing up a recipe, a pattern, 
a trip, a specification, as if it were a little personal 
adventure of the writer, is a very excellent form 
of composition, and, when accompanied with mar- 
ginal diagrams, it constitutes exposition de luxe. 
I have seen much superior work done in English 
composition along these very liries. The em- 
bellishment in writing of a very matter-of-fact 
kitchen operation into such an illustrated, exposi- 
tory story can not be too highly recommended. It 
explains ; it is interesting’and readable; best of all, 
it gives a pupil an unusual opportunity to prove 
his mettle and his originality. But such work 
hardly comes under ‘the heading of Domestic 
Problems. Here the task, in general, is, to tell 
as briefly and as directly as possible just exactly 
how to make or do something or to state in the 
same way just exactly what a result is. The pu- 
pil does not have to ponder the making of his ex- 
pression interesting or readable or original. His 
task is a good dealer simpler and, therefore, some- 
times a good deal more difficult. He has to aim 
at clearness and conciseness first, last, and all the 
time. He may think it laughably easy to report 
a score or to write a direction for some bit of shop 
work or for some experiment in nature study. 
And it isn’t difficult, except in so far as it is some- 
times for some people a good deal more bother- 
some to comply with static, conventional forms 
than it is to dash ahead according to their own 
methods and preferences, however clever (or 
stupid) these may be. And as youth is character- 
ized by nothing quite so much as its unconven- 
tionality, probably the writing of Domestic Prob- 
lems will at once overcome some pet difficulties 
and afford some unusual opportunities. 

There are two very common methods employed 
in the writing of recipes. One (A, below) states 
first, in tabular form, the ingredients to be used 
and then in solid writingexplains the various oper- 
ations; the other (B, below) indicates, usually in 
solid form, both the ingredients and the process 
in combined statements :— 

A. 
GINGER SNAPS. 
2 cup butter. 
cup Barbadoes molasses. 
cup sugar. 
cup water. 
teaspoonful soda. 

1 tablespoonful Royal Scarlet ginger. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

1 quart flour. 

Add soda to molasses and heat thoroughly. 
Then add butter, sugar, and water and the dry 
ingredients sifted together. Chill thoroughly. 
Place on floured board and roll thin. Shade with 
cutter. Bake in moderate oven. 

B. 
WORDMERE FUDGE. 

Stir to a cream two cupfuls of 

tablespoon of butter. 


te ~ 
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sugar and one 
Add from about one-third 


to one-half cup of Borden’s milk. Stir in two 
squares of Maillard’s chocolate or two teaspoon- 
fuls of Maillard’s cocoa and a few drops of Royal 
Scarlet vanilla. Boil until it “hairs.” Take from 
the fire and beat with a Dover beater until asrff. 
Pour into buttered pans and cool. Cut into 
squares. 

Of these two types, the first is undoubtedly the 
better, chiefly because it follows the cook’s na- 
tural method of going about the work. rre- 
paration or the assembly of materials must pre- 
cede their mixture. A recipe, like most Domes- 
tic Problems, is an outline. The cook musi iol- 
low the plan or outline. It can be best followed 
when the steps are most clearly indicated. I have 
been surprised to find, in examining a number of 
text-books in the various sciences, that experi- 
ments are usually stated according to the second 
form. The text of the direction is usually set 
apart and is as a rule in different type. but, ex- 
cept in a few cases, the pupil who performs the 
experiment is obliged to think of two or three 
things at once; the means (the instruments or 
utensils), the content, and the operations,—surely 
a most unpedagogical procedure. 

The tabular form is recommended for all such 
writing. The dress pattern can easily be so 
written and not infrequently is, though here of 
course accompanying expository diagrams help 
a great deal. A menu is nothing but an outline of 
what you may eat.—a form, by the way, that bears 
close relation to certain formal notes in its con- 
struction. And in regard to itineraries, measure- 
ments, records, notes, and the other problems 
aforementioned, I think it will always be found 
much easier for the writer to tabulate them; cer- 
tainly he will make them easier for the reader to 
comprehend by so doing. If, as is the case in so 
many of our best guidebooks, occasional personal 
coloring is desired by way of readable embellish- 
ment, then of course the tabulation is better not 
used. (The best example of the cold, colorless, 
cut-and-dried type of guide is the Baedeker in 
which everything is told by means of running or 
other outline; of the embellished type, Hare’s 
‘Walks in London,” et al, furnish the best illustra-- 
tion.) Considerations of space decide that news 
records shall be written in solid running outline ; 
though there are a few papers that tabulate 
graphically even the stock quotations. Measure- 
ments and specifications, which also should be ac- 
companied with diagrams, whenever and where- 
ever possible, may very easily be set down in per- 
fectly tabular form. Programs, like menus, are 
chiefly exercises in form, so tabular as to be 
graphic. Pupils need to be warned in this con- 
nection about “printers and their ways,” es- 
pecially with programs. These resourceful peo- 
ple often have a punctuation all their own for 
programs and other forms. If you inquire of them 
why a semicolon is used at a_ certain point, in- 
stead of a period, their reply invariably is, “O. 
that’s the way it’s done!” 

It will be found, I think, that the writing of re- 
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cipes, dh erns, and ‘the er Domestic Problems 
offer in general three difficulties to the average 
pupil :— 

1,: Form,—the appearance of a menu or pro- 
gram or itinerary or announcement, as 
evinced by margins, illustrative diagrams, 
tabulations, shape, etc. Style must enter 
here to some extent of course. But such 
matters as uniformity and consistency the 
pupil must be taught to watch carefully, 

2, Expression,—that type of English composi- 
tion which we shall call imperative exposi- 
tion lends itself to a particular kind of 
lapse. In most recipes, for instance, the 
imperative sentence is used throughout,— 
“Take,” “Mix,” “Stir,” “Shake,” etc. The 
pupil must be taught to hold to whatever 
form he starts with, regularly to the end of 
the recipe; otherwise confusion will result. 
So easy is it to slip from the use of one 
form of sentence to another, that pupils 
making this mistake have to be convinced 
that they have done so. This is one of the 
difficulties of conventional writing. 

3. Punctuation,—whether the various items in a 
tabylation shall be separated by comma, or 
dash, or semi-colon, or period, or by 
spacing only, makes very little difference, 
so long as there is a consistent separation 
of those items. This is one of the seem- 
ingly trivial but really important matters 
in connection with this type of writing. 
Pupils cannot be too rigidly held to account 
just here. In the actual reading matter of 
a recipe or pattern or experiment, how- 
ever, the regular rules of punctuation must 
be applied. In looking over standard texts 
and cook-books, I find a vast difference 
among the experiments and recipes, re- 
spectively, even in the same volume. I 
believe, as before stated, that the tabulated 
form should be followed even in that part 
of the recipe, pattern, and experiment 
which has to do with the operation, and 
that each item (or imperative sentence) 
should be followed by a period. Thus, I 
would rewrite the following very bad re- 
cipe (taken from a standard cook-book):— 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET. 


One-half pint can pineapple, juice of two 
lemons, 2 cups of sugar, 3 cups milk, 1 cup cream. 

The pineapple must be fine-chopped, and then 
mix all in order given. Freeze, let stand 
hours. This will serve eight people liberally. 
as follows:— 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET. 
( One-half (1-2) pint of pineapple. 


Ingredients | Juice of two (2) lemons. 
) 


two 


or Two (2) cups of sugar. 

Preparation Three (3) cups of milk. 
One (1) cup of cream, 

Pecasel Chop the pineapple fine. 


Mix ingredients in order given. 
Freeze. 


| 
or J 
Allow to stand two hours 


{neration 
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* Product or Eapeasorn sherbet to serve eight 
Result people. 


The ‘three different parts need not be thus 
separated, of course, nor need the figures 
be placed in parentheses under “Ingredi- 
ents.”. And I am not at all sure that this 
recipe is the best one in the world for pine- 
apple sherbet. But, I think my readers will 
agree, that the. latter statement is a good 
deal clearer than the former, and therefore 
a good deal better adapted for efficient re- 
sults when placed in actual use. One of 
the best problems in the world for the pupil 
in vocational English is the one just il- 
lustrated,—the resetting of one form of 
recipe or pattern into another, or the re- 
writing of an experiment. There will be 
no difficulty in finding materials to improve. 
The conversion of such pattern as the fol- 
lowing, for instance. into a tabulation with 
diagram, will put a class of girls on their 
mettle :— 

a One-Piece Dress:—Ii waist is to be 
joined to a skirt with regulation waistline, 
baste top of skirt to waistline of waist in- 
dicated by small double perforations. 
After trying on, cut off bottom of waist 
below the joining. Or, if to be joined to 
a skirt with raised waistline, baste bottom 
of inside belt of skirt to waistline of waist 
and baste top of skirt to position. After 
trying on, if desired, cut off outside of waist 
below the joining. 


For 
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ADAPTATION OF CLUB PROJECTS 


J. €. HOGENSON 
Logan, Utah 

A club project to be successful! must be of in- 
terest to the boys and girls as well as to the par- 
ents of the region, and financial gain must come 
through its adoption. 

Club projects should be standardized as far as 
possible, so that they are not only county and 
state wide, but also nation wide. This can be 
done with some few products, and these are the 
ones which should be used in club work where 
possible, to the exclusion of small, local products. 

The products used must be suited to the con- 
ditions of soil, temperature and moisture, because, 
unless these conditions are favorable it will be 
impossible to produce the crops economically and 
with financial gain. 

In a state like Utah where there is a wide range 
of elevations, where the soils, climate, moisture 
and temperature conditions are vastly different, it 
is very hard matter to standardize the work. 
There are many parts of the State also where 
transportation is bad, where there are no rail- 
roads within distances that would permit the ship- 
ping to market of farm produce. In these places 
necessarily the products grown must be different 
from those grown in places where land is higher 
in price and where shipping facilities and markets 
are good. 

As an example of this let us consider the Boys’ 
Potato Club project, Fhere are certain sections 
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in Utah where neither soil nor climate conditions 
are favorable to the proper development of the 
potato so that it would be neither fair nor proper 
for the boys to grow potatoes. Chickens are raised 
there successfully, as are also barley and hogs so 
that these are the lines along which the boys in 
those particular sections should be encouraged. 
In other sections far from the railroad it would not 
be well to encourage the production of potatoes 
to any great extent in excess of the local market 
as they are too bulky to haul far to: market and it 
would probably not be profitable to feed them to 
farm animals to any great extent. 

If in some of the out-of-the-way places some of 
the wide projects only were presented, no mem- 
bership would be secured at all, but by adopting 
the projects to their needs and conditions many 
are interested and get started in the work. 

In all club projects there is probably nothing 
which broadens the lives of the boys and girls so 
much or which brings so much joy and satisfaction 
into their lives as to be thoroughly acquainted 
with nature and her ways. 

There is no better way of beginning a study of 
nature than through the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work. This study makes one more satisfied with 
and appreciative of life —N. E. A. Address. 
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COOK COUNTY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Arrangements have been completed for the attendance 
of the twenty winners in the Chicago Examiner Scholar- 
ship Contest at the various institutions of higher learn- 
ing this fall. Of the twenty scholarships awarded, fif- 
teen were donated bv the Chicago Examiner and the 
remaining five were donated as follows: Samuel Insull, 
three; Charles H. Markham, one; and Francis S. Pea- 
body, one. This competition was inaugurated by the 
Chicago Examiner for the double purpose of furnishing 
material aid to deserving graduates of Chicago and Cook 
County High Schools and to give an impetus to the 
cause of higher education. The contestants were not 
required to perform any task to qualify in the final ex- 
aminations for these scholarships. The only obligation 
imposed upon the candidates was the moral requirement 
that they take proper advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded by these scholarships. The scholarships include 
room, board, tuition and other necessary expenses. At 
the outset the Chicago Examiner requested a com- 
mittee of prominent educators to lend their services to 
this wholly elemosynary project with the result that 
those who were asked entered most heartily into the 
spirit of the plan and rendered unselfish and zealous aid 
to the cause. The Scholarship Committee was com- 
posed of Miss Gertrude E. English representing Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of Schools of 
Chicago, Dean Willard E. Hotchkiss of Northwestern 
University, Mr. Walter A. Payne, recorder of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Edward J. Tobin, superintendent 
of schools of Cook County. 

It was decided that no scholarship would be awarded 
to any student who was financially able to secure a 
higher education. The principals were asked to _ fur- 
nish a complete statement of the work of the student 
during the four years spent in the high school as well as 
a statement of the school activities of the candidate. The 
candidates were called together and given an examina- 
tion in writing; in English, a major subject and a 
minor subject. The selection of the major and minor 
Subjects was made by the student with a member of 
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the scholarship advisory 
capacity. 

The students will attend the following universities: 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, Uni- 


versity of Ilhinois and Cornell University. 


committee acting in an 





GRATITUDE 


The following was recently received by a teacher of 
English in the Classical High School in Lynn, Massa- 
chugtts, from a young Jew who attended the school for 
two years soon after coming to this country from 
Russia. Through his own efforts aided by a student 
with whom he tutored, he had fitted himself to enter 
the sophomore class. His earnestness and diligence en- 
listed the interest of his teachers, and resulted in his 
covering the diploma requirement with the exception of 
two courses by the end of the second year. Meanwhile 
he had supported himself by working in a shoe factory. 
The two courses he lacked were the senior year of Eng- 
lish and United States history. He stated his claim to 
a diploma so convincingly as well as his need of working 
full time .o earn the money for a college course, that he 
was promised his diploma without further attendance, if 
by the end of the following year he had passed the ex- 
aminations required in the two courses. This he did 
successfully, and was graduated with the class of 1914. 

The fine spirit of appreciation for what the schools 
are doing for the ambitious of this type though generally 
shown is rarely so well expressed, and teachers every- 
where who have given them extra help and encourage- 
ment will take satisfaction in reading this expression of 
gratitude. 

“What is the reward that a principal or teacher gets 
for his or her faithful devotion to duties? Merely money 
can certainly not recompense such qualities that are so 
predominant in our classical school faculty. Not.a 
material but only a spiritual compensation can fully 
balance the great, immense debt that every pupil owes 
to his school, the school which cares so faithfully and 
devotedly for not only the mental but even the physical 
training of the pupil. 

“T, more than anybody else, owe a great debt to the 
school. I owe more because the faculty has done for me 
more than its duty. 

“T shall never forget the sympathy of Miss Child, the 
interest and special services of Miss Coney and Miss 
Doyle, the friendly conversations with Miss Schroder, 
and the continuous encouragement, interest and price- 
less assistance of Miss Cobb and Miss Tucker. How 
many evenings have I deprived the latter of evenings 
which, perhaps, they greatly needed for themselves. I 
also greatly appreciate the wise suggestions and sincere 
interest of our beloved principal, who welcomes every 
pupil with a cheerful, encouraging smile, and extends 
his services with the e¢reatest pleasure. 

“How fortunate I am to be in the Republic of the free, 
to come in contact with unselfish, humane, and educated 
people! How proud I am to be a_ graduate of an 
American school, of the Classical High School! Pride 
with happiness fills my heart, thinking how fortunate 
I was to obtain the experience and education. 

“T shut my eyes just for a few moments, and I see the 
great number of industrious, ambitious, capable young 
Jews, eagerly striving to gain admission to some higher 
school and are barred, barred because of the prejudice 
against our nation. That picture provokes in me an in- 
tense hatred for the cruel, barbaric Russian empire, and 
originates a great patriotism for America. 

“As I said, only a spiritual reward can fully balance the 
debt. Therefore, I shall hold as solemn duty to use my 
energy and ability, if God or nature has bestowed upon 
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me, for the welfare of society. This work is certainly 
in accordance with the desires of the faculty, and only 
such results can proye the work of the faculty fruitful. 
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FOR HOME AND SCHOOL AND SAFETY 


“Safety” is a word to conjure with. And combined 
with “Cooperation,” it called into being a notably com- 
prehensive public educational function in Philadelphia 
recently. 


That versatile group, the Philadelphia Home and 
School League did it. Not only the public schools and 
public school people but also the state and city utilities 
and kindred civic and educational bodies united in it. 
It was called a “Carnival and Convention of Safety.” 
Its motto was “Learn how to be safe and how to pro- 
tect others.” During the week devoted to it, there 
were “Safety Days’ in both the schools and in the 
churches, for the goal aimed at was safety not only for 
physical protection but also for conduct and character. 

The celebration began September 23, in the schools 
where the “Safety Day” program included stereopticon 
talks, dealing with the fundamental principles of safe- 
guarding the mind and body. Essays previously pre- 
pared by the children themselves were read by them, 
two cups (“the Mary V. Grice cup” for primary, and 
the “Home and School League cup” for grammar), 
being the incentive. No less than 100,000 children took 
part in this prize essay contest, and fully 200,000 chil- 
dren were given instruction as to how they could best 
protect themselves from the dangers of the streets. 
The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company co-operated 
in this educational work providing as one of the speakers, 
Mrs, Jessica McCall, chairman of the Safety Committee 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 

A public symposium on industrial safety was held in 
a large central hotel, the chief speaker being Franklin 
Wentworth of Boston, secretary of the National Fire 
Protective Association, who ascribed the large major- 
ity of fires to carelessness in the use of matches. 

The climax of the “Safety Week” events occurred 
when red danger signals flashed out in all corners, and 
the words ‘Safety First’! gleamed in red lectric lights in 
the big, brilliantly lighted and gaily decorated conven- 
tion hall at Allegheny avenue and Broad street, where 
the inclusive Safety Exposition occupied scores of large 
booths. 

No less than a hundred exhibitors were 
cluding manufacturing and insurance 
moral education and reform bodies. 

One especially timely exhibit was that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Arbitration and Peace Society showing the de- 
vastating blight of war and the need for arbitration. The 
carnival program included a pageant “The World’s 
Peace and Safety,” headed by “War,” accompanied by 
“Pestilence and Famine’; soldiers and hospital corps 
(personated by Boy Scouts); idle workmen, wounded 
men and widows and orphans. The second section re- 
presented “Peace” attended by “Abundance,” “Industry” 
and “Contentment.” Reunited families followed with 
workmen, harvest gatherers, robed judges, and Colum- 
bia, majestic and beautiiul, bringing up the rear. 

The municipal exhibit was splendid, including demon- 
strations of the use of the fire net from a three-story 
house front, erected on the great platform, and com- 
plete information as to what Philadelphia is doing to 
conserve human welfare through its various depart- 
ments of health, charities, food and house inspection, 
wharves and ferries, etc. It was a wonderful revelation, 
The good Mavor and Mrs. Blank- 


listed, in- 


concerns, and 


even to the initiated. 
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Mrs. James L. Pennypacker 
is ene of Philadelphia’s most 
efficient educational! leaderst 
officially active in the Home 
and School League, New Cen- 
tury Club and other organi 
zations. She is one of the most 


attractive women speakers of 
the city and a writer of excep- 
tional force. She edits the de - 
partment of *‘Public Schools”’ 
in the Philade!phia Recor |. 





enburg were present to open the carnival, as was Dr. 
Brumbaugh, the popular city school superintendent and 
gubernatorial candidate, who made an address. The 
Philadelphia Police Band gave concerts. There was 
drilling and flag unflurling by the Boy Scouts, and an 
exhibition drill of the city police of the Philadelphia 
Reconstructed Fourth Association gave a great par- 
ade formed of scores of district “Sane Fourth” work- 
ers, with flags and banners and children dressed in 
fancy costumes. 

On the two Sundays beginning and ending Conven- 
tion Week, many ministers responded to the request to 
preach a sermon on the physical, moral and spiritual 
dangers and their avoidance. 

The event indicated what its founder and president, 
Mrs. Mary V. that “the Home 


and Schoo! League is simply the joining of hands of 


Grice has declared 
the many; the working of each for all and all for each, 
through the already splendidly organized system of the 
school”: and that “it has grown out and away from the 
mother’s meeting and the parent-teacher unions for it 
claims not one parent alone nor even both parents, but 
all the adults of a community who should work under- 
standingly with the trained faculty of the schools for 
all that 
social point of contact.” 


makes for the betterment of life at every 


J. H. S. 
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JUST OUR OWN 


The light of another dream 

May be brighter than this, we know; 
The path of another’s gleam 

Ma~ be sweeter than ours with glow. 
But that which is light to us, 

And that which is gleam and cheer, 
Is part of our come and go, 

Part of our smile and tear; 
And nothing another has, 

And nothing the world has known, 
Could ever quite take the place 

Of the dream that is just our own. 

—Selected. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. By Frances 
N. Morehouse, of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. With an introduction by Lotus _D. Coffman, 
University of Illinois. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 360 pages. Retail 

rice, $1.25. ; 

ieee ; a book on the discipline of the school which 
is radically different from any of its predecessors and 
contemporaries. Miss Morehouse has done her own 
thinking both as to the things thought about and the 
way in which she has thought about them. With her, 
discipline is intended to discipline. With her, there is 
no discipline that is not efficiency personified. She 
never walks on the stilts of ancient worthies. From 
first to last she has in mind and makes her reader keep 
in mind the boys and girls of the American school in 
the twentieth century. She knows the spirit that is 
abroad in the land and she knows that the children 
know it. It is rgireshing to read this book, to breathe 
its atmosphere, to revel in its common _ sense. One 
chapter of forty pages is worth the price of the book. 

It is “An Analysis of Offenses Common in American 

Schools,” a chapter that should be read by every school 

official in the United States. The author talks of the 

offenses of misdirected energy, resentful resistence to an 
imposed control, result of physical environment, physical 
condition of students, offenses due to untrained moral 
judgment, due to perverted ideals, due to false stan- 
dards, due to a spirit of shielding evil doers, due to 
sensationalism, due to misdirected cleverness, due to 
crude and untrained manners. By this line of approach 
she shows how to meet “horse play,” impudence, rude- 
ness, vandalism, aping college airs, walkouts and strikes, 
hazing, profanity, obscenity, vulgarity, irreverence, 
ridicule, lawlessness, defiance, “showing off,” gambling, 
cheating, stealing for fun, fighting, bravado, hectoring 
and all similar every-day offenses. There is not a para- 
graph that will bore any reader, not a trite sentence. 

Miss Morehouse never nods in her thought or ex- 

pression. It is one of the greatest books of its class 

that has been written. 

CICERO OF ARPINUM. A Political and Literary 
Biography. By E. G. Sihler. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. Cloth. 487 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Cicero of Arpinum is an impressive work, not only for 

its size, (it contains nearly 500 closely packed pages), 
but in what it attempts to do. It sets out to make its 
“statements of fact as well as the judgments and val- 
uations reliable, and to append everywhere a somewhat 
full citation of sources.” The author adds: “One may 
here learn to know Cicero’s faults and weaknesses no 
less than become familiar with his lofty ideals and his 
quite wonderful industry, and further one may perceive 
how that critical period of political disintegration and 
social decadence was mirrored in the lively mind and re- 
corded by the masterful pen of one who was indeed the 
most gifted son of ancient Italy.” 

This is a somewhat difficult task, but it is accom- 
plished to a surprising degree. The book is accurate, 
thorough, and scholarly. Nothing really pertinent is 
too small to be omitted, yet the perspective is well 
Maintained. As a biography it is perhaps a little pre- 
judiced in favor of Cicero, since the author declares his 
intention of confounding Cicero’s critics, but it is fair 
enough to point out his faults, even though mildly. As 
a history it is comprehensive within the period it 
covers, and is as reliable as could be desired. 

One thing is evident—the book is destined for use as 
a reference book, not a text-book. It is too big, too in- 
clusive to be used popularly. For instance in one place 
the author remarks, “Before leaving this subject I must 
beg leave to present to my readers a curious but over- 
whelming mass of pertinent facts, to show—etc.” The 
mass of pertinent facts follow, and they are like the 
book itself, rather overwhelming, even though interest- 
ing. 

As a reference biography of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
and as a reference history of that period of Roman his- 
tory coincident with his life, this book is to be recom- 
mended. It is careful, inclusive and reliable. 


MANUAL OF PLAY. By William. Byron Forbush. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs. Cloth. Illustrated. 
351 “9. Price, $1.50 net. 

Dr. Forbush has in the past written some important 
and interesting books on boys, but this is the most 
vital of all his writings, because it deals with all sides of 
an intensely significant subject, a subject which con- 
cerns equally the home and the school, the street and 
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the church, civic life and community morality. There 
are near one hundred books on various phases of modern 
play for boys and girls, and only two of them are in the 
same class with this book by Dr. Forbush for scope, for 
definiteness of classification, for perspective in setting, 
and for clearness of statement in directions. 


STUDIES IN READING. By J. W. Searson and 
George E. Martin. Eight books. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
University Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
With the issuance of the Eighth Reader, Messrs. 

Searson and Martin complete their series of readers 
which have attracted much attention because of the 
unique emphasis they place upon the child’s studying 
what he reads. No class can use any book in this series 
without knowing much about what he reads beyond what 
appears upon the suriace as he reads it. In the eight 
books they give a taste of most of the authors in whom 
the elementary pupils will be interested. In this 
Eighth Reader alone there are near one hundred differ- 
ent authors. While some of the selections are but a 
single paragraph or sonnet, others are of considerable 
length in which case there are suggestions for the 
study of the selection, with many exercises to make sure 
that the children actually grasp the significance of the 
selection, and there are near 1,000 additional readings 
suggested as valuable to be read in the same connec- 
tion. 

COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN THE 
FOUR OPERATIONS WITH WHOLE NUM- 
BERS, TEACHERS MANUAL. By S. A. Courtis, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany. 32 page pamphlet. Price, 15 cents. Practice 
Tests, fifty copies of anyone of forty-eight subjects, 
15 cents. Students Record, 15 cents. 

Mr. Courtis is one of the few men who has done an 
entirely new thing in elementary arithmetic in such a way 
as to command very general acceptance and near univer- 
sal approval in theory and practice. The aim is simple 
and definite namely the attainment of accuracy and speed 
by each child in the class at a minimum cost of time and 
effort both on the part of teacher and pupil. The 
Teachers’ Manual is indispensable to a .complete master 
of Courtis tests with uniform success in their use. 

More than 200,000 copies of the Courtis Tests have 
been issued and used and the Teachers’ Manual will add 
very greatly to the efficiency of these Courtis Tests in the 
hands of any teacher, for now the tests can be skilfully 
used by any alert minded teacher. The contribution to 
school efficiency is above estimate. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pro- 
fessor A. S. MacKenzie, of chair of English Litera- 
ture in University of Kentucky. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
477 pp. Price $1.10 net. 

It is quite an art to take such a subject as that of the 
widely-expanded English literature, and bring it intelli- 
gently and helpfully within the compass of less than 
500 pages. One who can accomplish this performs a 
meritorious feat. It certainly is admirably done in this 
volume. In this competent work the author makes us 
acquainted with the literary minds of Britain from the 
days of dawn to the present day of Kipling and Bernard 
Shaw and Chesterton. While comments are necessarily 
brief they are highly valuable. No literary worthy is 
overlooked, and no literary nobody is admitted. There 
are maps, lists of authors of various lands, and copious 
illustrations. Special considerations of the popular 
British ballads are a feature. It is on the whole a fine 
bit of description and criticism, worthy of consideration 
by any teacher of English. 

LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE. Part 
Il. By T. H. Bertenshaw. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 214 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

All the good things that have been said of the first 
part of this work can be repeated with emphasis in 
speaking of the second. There is the same richness and 
variety of material, the same pedagogical excellence, 
and the same physical attractiveness in both parts. It 
is a real pleasure merely to turn the pages of such a 
well-printed, well-illustrated book. But aside from this 
consideration, it is bound to be well received by French 
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on the subject, forming with Part I a complete two 
years’ course in French. 

The book contains twenty short reading lessons writ- 
ten in a sinyle colloquial style, each followed by ques- 
tions for orai composition, based on the text, a con- 
nected passage entitled “A Week in France,” a number 
of poems to Be memorized, a splendid epitome of gram- 
mar covering seventy pages, and twenty grammatical 
lessons, to be taken up along with the corresponding 
reading lessons, giving thorough practice in grammati- 
cal principles, in vocabulary and in written composition, 
French and English vocabularies, with notes on pro- 
nunciation complete an admirable book 


FAIRY STORIES. Written by Fourth Year Pupils, 
West Newton, Mass. Pierce School Press. Heavy 
paper. Illustrated. 56 pages. 

The book of fairy stories written and published by the 

- children of the Pierce District Public School in New- 
ton, Mass., is a remarkable piece of work. Judged even 
by the standards of books by accepted authors published 
by large concerns it ranks high, The stories were writ- 
ten by children in the Fourth Year of the Davis School 
from pictures and suggestions in the Aldine First 

Language Book, and they are fairv stories which will in- 

terest any child at the fairy story age. The illustrations 

in the book are pictures mounted tastefully on rough 
edge heavy brown paper by girls in the seventh grade 
of the Pierce School. The printing and decorating, 
which shows splendid workmanship, were done by the 
boys in the eighth year at the Pierce School. The book 
is dedicated “with love to Dr. Frank Spaulding, the 

Children’s Friend.” There are sixteen tales in the book 

altogether, most of them by boys. The inspiration given 

the children to make the production of such a book 
possible came through the instruction and supervision by 

Miss Catherine C. Bryce. 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOD PREPARATION. _ By 
Mary D. Chambers, Professor of Home Economics, 
Rockford College, Illinois. Boston: Boston Cooking 
School Magazine Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
272 pages. Price, $1.00. 

A valuable cooking book prepared by one who knows 
-well the science of domestic economy. It is designed for 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges. It covers 
all the subjects connected with diet, gives valuable and 
reliable information as to food values, indicates re- 
ceipts that have been found serviceable and palatable, 
and in an appendix gives “Time Tables for Cooking.” 
Questions on the text are provided to stimulate remem- 
brance. The style is clear and simple, thoroughly 
adapted to the student’s ability. The illustrations are of 
high grade. It is such a book as “Miss Penelope” will 
need, to make her as good a cook as mother is. 


INDIAN DAYS OF THE LONG AGO. By Edward 
S. Curtis, with 200 illustrations from photographs by 
the author and drawings by F. N. Wilson. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
Cloth. 225 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This is as fascinating a book for children and youth 
in school or home in its literary style, illustration, bind- 
ing and printing as amateur or connoisseur can ask. It 
seems to us to be the most beautiful school book for 
grammar grades that has ever been made for school use. 
Every phase and feature contributed by author, artist, 
pubiisher, printer and binder is just right. 

The story of Mr. Curtis’s experiences begins with fish- 
ing and rabbit-hunting expeditions with his play fellows, 
goes through the great council which hears the tales of 
the wanderers from the East and West, the expedition 
of the whole tribe to the plains for buffalo, the excit- 
ing days of the buffalo hunt, the journey back across 
the mountains to the home camp in the Montana valley, 
and ends with the boy’s vigil on the mountain of fast- 
ing, which marks the end of his childhood. 


MARCHING MEN. By Leonidas Robinson. 
Sherman, French & Co. 12 mo. 
Price, $1.25. 

These “marching men” are not soldiers, but teachers 
and preachers who are moving away from older views 
of psychology and pedagogy and theolor~ to the more 
modern paths in such studies. “Time” in the author's 


Boston: 
Cloth. 237 pp. 


thought “makes ancient truths uncouth.” ‘Ancient 
truths are alluded to as “artificial conventional bars 
which so general imprison” us. But the author en- 


deavors to be as conservative as possible when advocat- 
ing so many liberal views. He finds problems “facing 
childhood, pulpit and pew,” and endeavors to solve 
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them, and this by a process of concession, which some 

will think are not as many as should be made, while 

others will deem them altogether too many. The book 

is certainly worth perusal. It is ably written, and in a 

style that is lucid and attractive. Many of the posi- 

tions taken by the author will be found helpful even by 
those who may not be able to accept all. ; 

PLANNING AND FURNISHING THE HOME. 
Practical and Economical Suggestions for the Home- 
maker. By Mary J. Quinn, Pratt Institute. Cloth. 
190 pages. Price, $1.00, net. 

HOW TO COOK AND WHY. By Elizabeth Condit 
and Jessie A. Long, both of Pratt Institute. Cloth. 
250 pages. Price, $1.00, net. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 

These books, companion pieces, are genuinely modern 
and eminently practical. They are built on a new plan, 
they assume to be talking directly to those who are 
to launch upon an untried venture in home making and 
home living. They are so cleverly planned and written, 
so daintily set up, so handy in size that they make an 
exceedingly attractive gift. . 

THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Francis E. Lloyd, 
and Maurice A. Bigelow, both of Teachers College, 
pag pl pated, 2 avierican Teachers’ Series. 

ew York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Price, $1.50. g n&Co. Cloth. 491 pp. 

This latest edition, much improved and enlarged, is the 
successor of editions of 1904, 1907 and 1909. The de- 
mand for the book has been keen for all the ten years and 
this edition is even more valuable than the others. 


THE MOTHER IN EDUCATION. By Florence Hull! 
Winterburn. New York: McBride, Nast & Co 
Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $1.50. , { 
This is the eighth book bv this author along the same 

general line. In all of her books there is a rich vein of 
sentiment, a delicious inspiration, and abounding sanity 
and a wealth of everyday suggestions for every home 
and every mother. It is thoroughly readable, even to 
the point of positive enjoyment. It is instructive with- 
out being didactic, has a purpose jn every paragraph 
without once stooping to moralize. : ede 


DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL 


By FRANCES M, MOREHOUSE 
Illinois State Nornial University 


With Introduction by 


LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


Professor of Education in the University of Illinois 


pores is one of the most practical and in- 

teresting discussions of the problems of 
school discipline that has ever been made. 
The author has drawn on her experience un. 
dera wide variety of conditions, and has set 
forth not only the fundamental principles of 
school discipline, but has also given an 
abundance of applications and i!lustrations. 
The book is interesting reading and is thor- 
oughly sound in its doctrine. It will appeal 
with special force to teachers’ reading circles, 
training classes, normal schools, and to uni- 
versity courses in e ucation. 


_ While by far the greater part of the space 
is devoted to the problem of discipline in ele- 
mentary schools, due attention is given to the 
question of discipline in secondary schools 
and to the peculiar problems affecting it. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
@fteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


NOVEMBER. 


19-21: National Vocational Art and 
industrial Federation, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago; Mrs. Robert L, Mc- 
Call, Chicago, sec’y-treas. 


20: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School, Warren avenue, Boston. 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y. 


23-26: Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Casper; Superintendent 
McDonough, pres. 


25-27:Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Richmond; N. Clement, 
Chatam, pres.; Superintendent Ar- 
thur D. Wright, Henrico County. 
sec’y. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 

of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
sec’y. 


26-28: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville. R. L. Bynum, 
Jackson, pres. 


27: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Huntington Hall, Boston; 
Wallace C. Boyden, Boston, pres.; 
Frederic W. Plummer, Fall River, 
sec’y. 

27-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, San Antonio. 


DECEMBER. 

2-4: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Northern Section, Red Bluff; 
Miss Minnie S. Abrams, Oroville, 
pres.; Mrs. Minnie O'Neil, sec’y. 


9-12: National Society for the Pro- 

motion of Industrial Education, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser, New York City, sec’y. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 8S. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


18-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of INinois. School Board As- 
sociation. High School Conference. 
At Champaign-Urbana, 


28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 


FEBRUARY. 


20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnatf, Ohio. Dur- 
and W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


APRIL. 


Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


25: 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California: 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 
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NEW BNGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The next Legisla- 
ture will be asked to consider a 
proposition advanced by State Su- 
perintendent Morrison to change 
the system of school superinten- 
dence in New Hampshire. 

The present law regarding the su- 
perintendence of schools was drafted 
and passed by the legislature of 
1899. It provides that two or more 
towns may unite on a superintendent 
of schools provided he hold a certi- 
ficate from the state superintendent 
of public instruction. One-half of 
his salary, whatever it may be fixed, 
is to be paid by the state and the 
other half by the towns or districts 
receiving the benefit of his superin- 
tendence. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Morrison 
that this arrangement is good as far 
as it goes, but that it does not go far 
enough, in that it is left optional 
with towns whether they shall unite 
with other places in having a su- 
perintendent or not. The result is 
that under this supervision, or sys- 
tem of supervision, only about 
seventy-seven per cent. or, substan- 
tially, four-fifths of the schools of 
the state have a superintendent at 
all. In the strictly rural towns this 
proportion is cut down to the sur- 


prising proportion of only thirty per- 


cent. 

The law advocated by Mr. Morri- 
son and the others is one that shall 
require all towns to shave a profes- 
sional superintendent. They believe 
that the state should be systemati- 
cally districted into supervisory 
unions and that each should have a 
thoroughly qualified man to look 
after the schools, whose pay should 
be adequate for such a man and 
should come, half from the © state 
and half from the towns of the dis- 
trict. 

In other words, they maintain that 
the law which is now optional and a 
decidedly negligible matter, should 
be made obligatory. They hold, 
further, that the superintendent of 
schools is of the same relative im- 
portance to them as is the board of 
selectmen to the town itself and that 
without him a more or less chaotic 
and unproductive condition is bound 
to result. 

The total enrollment of the 
schools of this state is now some- 
thing over 60,000 and the approxi- 
mate cost of the present supervisory 
system is $26,000. For an additional 
$10,000, it is argued, this expendi- 
ture might be made of great lasting 
and practical benefit, whereas it is 
now a questionable outlay, owing to 
the lack of uniformity and apprecia- 
tion of the system. ‘ 

It is claimed that there is a great 
and growing increase of sentiment 
in favor of the change and that there 
will be but little genuine opposition 
to it in the next legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPRINGFIELD. Fifteen men 


have been accepted under a severe 
test of qualifications to enter the 
first training class for vocational 
school teachers in the Connecticut 
Valley, which will start Novem- 
ber 16 in the Springfield Vocational 
School in Pynchon street. These 
men, who represent three cities and 
two towns, were chosen from a list 


of fiity applicants. They began 
their work Monday. 


The headmasters of Western 
Massachusetts held their fall meeting 
at Cooley’s Hotel, November 7, with 
twenty-two present. 

Vice-Principal J. C. Morely of the 
New Britain, Conn., High School, 
spoke upon “Financial anagement 
of High School Athletics,” and Prin- 
cipal F. W. Carrier of Wilmington 
High School spoke upon “Commu- 
nity Civics.” An unusually interest- 
ing meeting was held. The new 
officers elected are: Principal W. B. 
Alexander, Greenfield, president; 
Principal N. R. Smith, Ware, and 
Principal J. L. Purdon, Great Bar- 
ington, secretary and treasurer. 

GREENFIELD. The Franklin 
County School men meet for dinner 
at the Mansion House, Greenfield, 
Saturday, November 14. Mr, Wards- 
worth of the State Board will be the 
guest of the club. Superintendent 
E. F. Howard of Northfield is presi- 
dent. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATSS. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dr. Sidney 
Edward Mezes, president of the 
University of Texas since 1908 and 
professor of philosophy at that insti- 
tution for some years before that, 
has been chosen president of the 
College of the City of New York as 
successor to Dr. John H. Finley, 
now State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 

Dr. Mezes has formally accepted 
the offer of the college presidency 
here. He will assume the duties of 
his new position about December 15 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The Educational 
Society of Baltimore held a meeting 
this week to further the discussion 
of educational conditions in the 
state and city with, reference to the 
work of the Educational Survey 
Commission for Maryland. Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, director of the 
Educational Division of thé Russell 
Sage Foundation; B. Howell Gris- 
wold, Jr., chairman of the Commis- 
sion of three appointed by Governor 
Goldsborough in accordance with 
the law passed by the last _legisla- 
ture to conduct a survey of the pub- 
lic schools, normal schools, _ state 
aided elementary and _ secondary 
schools and the higher educational 
institutions of the state: and Dr. J. 
M. Scott, secretary of the Board of 
Medical Examiners, also a member 
of the Commission, were among 
those taking part in the discussion 
The commission has not yet begun 
its survey work. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Dr. William 
C. Jacobs, acting superintendent of 
schools, and his associates are work- 
ing out a comprehensive plan to 
eliminate from courses of study in 
the public schools, theoretical ques- 
tions and substitute studies that will 
be of little practical value to the 
student after school life. Confer- 
ences are being held weekly, and 
many principals and district superin- 
tendents are engaged in the work of 
making the school system of Phila- 
delphia the most practical one in 
the country. The work was started 
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more than a year ago by Dr. Martin 


course in 

changed. 
has since 
committee 


G. Brumbaugh when the 
arithmetic was radically 
The course in geography 
been changed and now a 
is working on a revision in_ the 
English course with the idea of 
eliminating rules and technical ques- 
tions, which will result in giving the 
pupils a better knowledge of correct 
writing and speaking. Dr. Jacobs 
says that the work is to continue, 
and as soon as one course has been 
changed the Department of Super- 
intendence will begin work on an- 
other. 


PITTSBURGH. Continuation 
schools similar to those in vogue in 
Germany schools to educate boys 
from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age who are compelled to work, 
were recommended by Superintend- 
ent William M. Davison at the 
monthly meeting of the Board of 
Public Education. The idea was op- 
posed by John H. McIlroy, who as- 
serted the plan would bankrupt the 
city. 

Dr. Davidson suggested that the 
schools furnish a teacher and text- 
books to concerns where the em- 
ployer makes application for a group 
of not less than twenty juvenile help- 
ers, provided that the helpers are al- 
lowed two hours twice a week with- 
out loss of pay, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving instruction. Dr. Davidson 
says that the taxpayer wants effi- 
ciency and will not oppose anything 
that will be of direct benefit to him. 
The matter was referred to the in- 
struction and finance committees. 


Superintendent William M. David- 
gon. has recommended the establish- 
ment of a psychological clinic here 
as part of the school system. With- 
out it the medical inspection program 
will not be complete, he says. 

Pottery kilns have been purchased 
for two of the Pittsburgh high 
schools following the suggestion of 
Superintendent W. M. Davidson that 


clay modelling be added to the 
manual training work here. 

A new class for 420 journeymen 
plumbers has been opened at the 
North Industrial School. A. M. 
Goldberger, formerly instructor at 


this school, has been appointed head 
of the department of vocational 


guidance in the public schools. This 
line of work has been carried on in 
the nast to a certain extent but will 
not be organized thoroughly under 
Mr. Goldberger. 

PHOENIXVILLE. Superinten- 
dent Doughton has issued an _ ad- 
mirably outlined course of study for 
his schools. He urges teachers to 
remember that they are teaching in- 
dividuals and not following a system; 
to allow bright pupils to progress 
and not push dull pupils beyond their 
ability. The daily and weekly out- 
lines of work are left entirely to the 
initiative of the teachers. A list of 
books for professional reading is 
added. 

HARRISBURG. One interesting 
subject to come up at the meeting of 
the State Educational Association, 
to be held here December 29-31, will 
be the question of a pension bill. The 
Educational Council at a recent meet- 
ing provided for the appointment ot 
a committee to consist of two mem- 
bers of the Council, a legal expert 
and a pension expert, who are to pre- 
pare and report on a teachers’ pen- 
sion bill at the big meeting. 

Among those who will speak at the 
general sessions this year are Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, Dr. O. T. 
Corson, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Dr. 
W. C. Bagley, Dr. E. E. Sparks, Dr. 
William M. Davidson and Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer. 

JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 
Cottage Hill School had a unique 
and impressive jubilee reunion this 
summer in celebration of the fjftieth 
anniversary of the teaching there of 
Mary. Sammons who 


The 


Parry was 
present on the occasion and made an 
interesting and important address. 


Many eminent men and women re- 
turned for the occasion. 





NEW JERSEY. 
NEWARK. The Council of Edu- 
cation of the State of New Jersey 
held its fall meeting in Newark, 
October 23-24. This body comprises 
in its membership one hundred of 
the superintendents and principals of 
the state, meeting several times a 
year to discuss matters of state im- 

portance to the profession. 
From time to time, its standing 
committees prepare a written report 


On some topic of importance that the 
council is investigating. At the last 


meeting, the report was on “Prob- 
lems of Medical Inspection”  sub- 
mitted by Superintendent H. W. 
Foster, of South Orange, chairman 
of the Committee on Hygiene. The 
report covers comprehensively the 


practice and purposes of the medical 
inspection as carried on in the State 
of New Jersey, and was fully dis- 
cussed at the meeting by the medical 
inspectors and superintendents of the 
state 

The other topic which received 
consideration by the council was 
“The Junior High School,”’ which is 
now attracting considerable attention 
in the state. 

MONTCLAIR. The interest 
shown in the program of free lectures 
and concerts given in school build- 
ings on certain evenings this winter. 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Don C, Bliss is really surprising. The 
hall at the Central School, which 
ordinarily seats 850 people, held 1,200 
the night of the opening concert and 
some 500 were turned away. The 
course is called “People’s Concerts 
and Lectures,” and is provided by the 
Montclair Federation of Women’s 
Organizations, the Board of Educa- 
tion and Unity Forum. Twenty-four 
concerts and lecturs are to be given 
this winter, from November 9 to 
April 26. in the Hillside Auditorium 


and less elaborate courses of five or 
six numbers are offered in three 
other centers. The attendance is 


proportionately good at these courses. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


__— 


IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. Dubuque opened its 
second season of evening 
work with a program of studies and 
activities which has been broadened 
materially and a muc! 
of opportunity is offered than last 
year. The curriculum includes 
courses in typewriting, stenography, 
bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 


Ss ch 01 


sewing, cooking, mechanical draw- 
ing, English for foreigners, spelling, 
penmanship and technical courses 
in shop arithmetic and shop draw- 


ing outlined by the engineering ex- 
5 College 


tension division of the State 
at Ames. This course especi- 


last 
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ally appeals to young men in the 
railroad shops of the city. 

The courses in cooking and sew- 
ing are also proving very popular, 
and some difficulty has been found 
jn accommodating all who desire to 
take them. 

At the close of the second week, 


242 had enrolled—an _ increase of 
eighty over the corresponding 
period last year. Superintendent 


Harris is giving close personal at- 
tention to the development of the 
night school and aims to make it an 
increasingly broadening center ior 


every variety of continuous com- 
munity education. 
MISSOURI. 


SEDALIA. The Industrial Ex- 
hibit of Lincoln Institute at the 
state fair in Sedalia, Mo., recently 
won three blue ribbons and five red. 
This spoke well for the character of 
the work when it is known that all 
the exhibits were products of the 
white schools, Lincoln Institute be- 
ing the only negro school exhibiting 
as such. The work consisted of 
specimens from the departments of 
wood work, blacksmithing, machin- 
ery, art needle work, drawing, 
tailoring and shoemaking. 


ST. JOSEPH. The Missouri State 
Association of Colored Teachers 
held a large meeting here November 
12-14, Professor B. F.-Allen of 
Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, pre- 
siding. The program included ad- 
dresses by Principal A. R. Chinn of 
Glasgow, Principal A. C. Maclin of 
Hannibal, Principal E. W. Emory of 
St. Charles, Principal C. C. Hubbard 
of Sedalia, W. H. Dawley of the 
Kansas City High School, Principal 
J. E. Herriford of Kansas City, and 


Professor J. W. Damel of Lincoln 
Institute. 

OHIO. 
YOUNGSTOWN. Among the 
schoolmaster statesmen one must 


not forget A. O. Flemming of the 
public schools of this city who goes 
to the Legislature, being granted a 
leave of absence therefor. 





WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. There are at the 
present time seventy-nine city super- 
intendencies in Wisconsin as com- 
pared with seventy-two last year. 
The new city superintendencies are: 
Cudahy, Elkhorn, Evansville, Hori- 
con, Ladysmith, Medford, River Falls. 
There were twelve changes in the 
personnel of the city superintendents 
since last year, which means that the 
average length of service of a city 
superintendent in any one city in the 
State is about six years. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


LEGERWOOD._ The Patterson 
School in the “Happy Valley” #s 
proving a unique success under Prin- 
cipal Hugh A. Dobbin. It is located 
on the splendid farm of the late State 
Commissioner of Agriculture Samuel 
L. Patterson. Boys from different 
parts of the state have come to the 
school, especially poor boys from 
mountain districts who have been 
successful in working their way 
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through the school. The curriculum 
contains much of the elementary 
school curriculum work besides agri- 
cultural work. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ROCK HILL. President David B. 
Johnson of Rock Hill is already mak- 
ing preparations for a larger Sum- 
mer school than ever in 1915. 
President Johnson has_ recently 
written an interesting account of his 
work as superintendent of the Col- 
umbia schools under the title, “Early 
Struggles.” 


TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. Few states have under- 
taken industrial education work with 
more vigor and earnestness than 
Texas. The last Legislature made 
an appropriation of $50,000 for high 
schools introducing industrial 
courses, including domestic science 
and agriculture. Any amount which 
a local school district raises, up to 
$2,000, will be duplicated by the state 
from this appropriation. The State 
University is helping the cause in ef- 
fective ways. It issues a weekly bul- 
letin on general school subjects and 
another weekly bulletin intended to 
help schools that wish or _ should 
wish to introduce industrial courses, 





ALABAMA. 


Birmingham is one of the first 
cities of this section to engage a 
supervisor of school and home gar- 
dening work to assist the teachers in 
developing this line of work. Under 
G. G. Weathersbee nearly every 
school in the city has a fine garden 
and many children are _ cultivating 
plots near their homes. The im- 
provement about the school grounds 
has been remarkable. 

SELMA. Dr. J. T. Searcy, super- 
intendent of the State Hospital at 
Tuskaloosa, and Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson of New York are among the 
speakers secured by the Board of 
Education to give a series of free 
lectures on health topics for the 
people of Selma. The lectures are 
in the high school auditcrium and 
prove great drawing cards. 

MONTEVALLO. President T. W. 
Palmer of the Alabama Girls Techni- 
cal School here is planning to have a 
model home furnished by the pupils 
here through contributions from 
alumnae of the school. With this 
the work of the department of home 
economics will be exceptionally at- 
tractive. 


OKLAHOMA. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. _ In one of 
the largest and most spirited conven- 
tions the teachers of this state ever 
attended State Superintendent R. H. 
Wilson, who had just achieved an 
overwhelming victory at the polls, 
was elected president of the Okla- 
homa State Teachers’ Association 
President J. G. Masters had provided 
a well rounded program and the meet- 
ing was a great success professionaliy 
The unfortunate fireworks in the 
business meeting did little real 
damage and the interest aroused 
among the women teachers by the 
plucky stand for “women’s rights” 
made by Mrs. Aletha Barr Taft of 
the Lee School, this city, may do 
much to make interest in the pro- 
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ceedings of the association more 


a hy 
r. Charles H. Judd.of Chicago 
President W, A. Brandenburg Of the 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, Normal School, 
and Miss L. E. Stearns of Milwaukee 
were among the speakers from other 
States. 

Superintendent W. F. Ramsey of 

ickasha was elected vice-president; 
Miss Gladys Whittet, superintendent 
of Pottawatomi county schools, 
secretary-treasurer. W. C. French of 
Lawton was elected a member of the 
executive committee. 

NORMAN. The following table of 
Statistics compiled by State Superin- 
tendent R. H. Wilson, shows the in- 
crease in enrollment this year of all 
the state institutions outside of the 
agricultural schools. These figures 
show the total enrollment up to Octo- 
ber 5. At the present time the tutal 
registration for the current year at 
the University has reacher 1562. 


Oct. 5 

1914 
State University 1,163 
Central State Normal 821 
Southeastern State Normal 208 
Northeastern State Normal 231 
Southwestern State Normal 318 
Northwestern State Normal 415 
East Central State Normal 290 
State Inst. of Technology 379 


Oklahoma College for Women 228 
Eastern University Preparatory 208 


——— 


4246 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
IDAHO. 
LEWISTON. The Lewiston 


schools, radically reorganized under 
the direction of Superintendent 
Frank W. Simmonds during the past 
two years, are now operating on the 
six, three and three plan. A new 
high school building has just been 
completed, designed especially for 
junior and senior high school work, 


separate principals and assembly 
rooms for each high school with 
gymnasium and auditorium between 


the buildings. 
All high school work is organized 
on the basis of six daily sixty minute 
periods, the first half of each period 
is devoted to recitation, the last half 
to supervised study. Elective work 
is offered, beginning with the first 
year of the junior high school. After 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for Catalog 
pring size nd our 
ree trial ofter. 
A. LAWTON & ¢0. 

46 MURKAY T., 
NEW YORK CITY 





TATE NGRMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 


tow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 12° Tremgetse. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools 


mormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 


1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


Register pow 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Directcr 





Christmas Holly 


Fresh from the Southern woods, box containing three dozen branc) ¢s tee1ti- 
ful holly with clusters of brilliant red berries, prepaid yarcels prst £1.(0. Six 


boxes, $5.00. Splendid Christmas gift 


for the home folk and frierds. Wil) 


mail direct, inclosing your card if desired. BEAUTIFUL BLUQUET OF MISTLETCE 
full of waxen white berries, also Southern hangirg moss included if c1der is 
received by December 1. Will ship any date in December. 


SPECIAL DE LUXE BOX-—10 branches holly, magnificent bouquet of Mistletoe over 
three feet in circumference. Thirty feet hanging moss. Prepaid by express ‘o points east 
of Mississippi River for $5.00. Order now lest you forget. 


P. C. SQUIRES, 


WILMINGTON, N.C. 











this year, all work except English is 
elective, but must be elected in major 
lines. 

Twenty-four units of credit are re- 
quired for graduation. Three of the 
twenty-four units are- allowed for 
supplemental activities, such as regu- 
larly organized work in band, orches- 
tra, piano, voice culture, chorus, 
public speaking, debating, photo- 
graphy, wireless telegraphy and 
many other kindred lines of work, as 
well as regularly organized work in 
athletics, and work done in vacation. 
These classes must meet once each 
week, and for successful work in any 
line, one-fourth credit a year is al- 
lowed. The high school this year 
shows an increase of twenty per cent 
and has an enrollment of four hun- 
dred and twenty-one students. Span- 
ish, German, Latin and Science work 
is offered at the beginning of the 
junior high school. Six years work 
is offered in Manual _ Training, 
Household Economics, and is placed 
on an industrial basis. A strong 
course in agriculture has been insti- 
tuted this year: : ; 

The high school faculty consists 
of twenty teachers. 


WYOMING. 

LARAMIE. The new superinten- 
dent at Greybull this year is J. C. 
Knode of the University of 
Nebraska. Superintendent Charles of 
Wheatland has taken the  superin- 
tendency in Thermopolis, which was 
vacated by Superintendent Crabbe 
when he accepted the superinten- 
dency at Casper. Laramie lost a 
splendid leader in the death of Princi- 
pal E. E. Baker. 


OREGON. 

SALEM. State Superintendent 
Churchill is laying particular em- 
Dhasis on agricultural instruction 
throughout the state this year. He 
has issued a course which appears to 
be unusually practical and easily 
taught. 

MONMOUTH. The Oregon 
Normal School opened to a greatly 
increased enrollment, and the work 
has started off with great enthusiasm. 
President Ackerman has secured one 


of the best faculties in years. 

During the summer session more 
than 500 teachers were in attendance. 

PORTLAND. T. J. Newbill, who 
made such a wonderful success of the 
school garden work at the Portland 
schools of which he was principal, 
has resigned his work here to accept 
the position of director of industrial 
clubs for Washington, where he 
works in connection with the State 
College. 

M. O. Evans, Jr., formerly super- 
visor of school gardens here, is en- 
gaged in the state farm demonstra- 
tion work, assisting H. T. French. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


ARIZONA. 

TEMPE. With the new Industrial 
Arts Building at the Normal School 
here and the installation of its thor- 
oughly modern equipment, new 
work has been started along several 
lines. There are splendid opportu- 
nities now for training teachers of 
manual training, domestic science 
and agriculture, as well as of mechan- 
ical work and clay modeling. 

FLAGSTAFF. President Blome is 
making great progress at the 
Northern Arizona Normal School 
this year, correlating the established 
academic subjects successfully with 
the newer subjects of a more techni- 
cal nature. Commercial training has 
been added to the curriculum, which 
already included domestic science, 
manual training and agriculture. 

PHOENIX. Five new _ school 
buildings have been erected at com- 
bined cost of $302,000 in Phoenix; 
Mesa, Lehi, Balz and Arlington. 
County Superintendent J. A. Rig- 
gins reports that Phoenix enrolled 
500 more pupils than last year dur- 
ing the first week. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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Butte County, Orovillo, is president 
of the organization and has done 
everything possible to make the 
meeting a success socially and educa- 


2A PARK ST. tionally. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. The education 

of children in the “safety first” cam- 
paign was discussed at the meeting 
of the Washington Safety “Associa- 
tion here last week. Among the 
speakers was Frederick H. Elliott, 
general secretary of the Safety 
First Society of New York, who 
said in part:— 
_ “It is generally agreed that there 
is nO more important activity to be 
undertaken in our municipalities at 
the present time than the movement 
to safeguard the lives and limbs of 
our citizens. 

_“Every public official and every 
civic Organization and the people 
generally should take such measures 
as are needed to protect our citi- 
zens from injury caused by acci- 
depts. The children particularly are 
entitled to special protection. Up 
to date the increase in the number of 
accidents has been all out of propor- 
tion to the increase in population.” 





FOREIGN. 


ow 


LONDON. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities are opening as 
usual, but at Cambridge a hospital 
for the cere of wounded in war has 
been organized on a large scale; 
Downing College is garrisoned by a 
hundred nurses, the Medical Schools 
are housing a contingent, and a wing 
of the Leys School, the Cloister 
Court of Trinity and Pembroke Col- 
lege are prepared for the reception 
of military patients. At Oxford 600 
beds have been placed in the Ex- 
amination schools. 


LOOSE LEAF 


FINAL RECORD 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 


Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Standings 

Final Standings for either semester 

or year 

Times subject taught per week 

Number of weeks’ study 

Name of Teacher 

Name of Textbook 

Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 

and are suitable for any High 
School course. 


RED BLUFF. “The Work of the We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 


Public School in the Training for 
Citizenship,” is the topic of the an- 
nual convention of the Northern Sec- 
tion of the California ‘teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in this city Decem- 
ber 2 to 4. Mrs. Minnie S. Abrams, 
superintendent of the schools of 


Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


Ss. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


Bulletin of Wisconsin, State Board 
of Industrial Education, Milwau- 


kee. No. 10. “Outlines of Les- 
sons.” 516 pages. 

“Home Economics in Village and 
Rural Schools.” By Frances L, 
Brown. 24- pages. “Manual 
Training in Village and Rural 
Schools.” By George E. Bray. 
33 pages. Bulletins, Kansas State, 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Committee Report, Middlesex 


County, N. J., Vocational Schools. 
H. Brewster Wells, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., County Superinten- 
dent. 10 pages. 

“A Health Examination at School 
Entrance.” By William H. Burn- 
ham, Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Reprint from Peda- 
gogical Seminary. 20 pages. 

Annotated Book List for Secondary 





Schoo! Libraries. English Sec- 
tion. University of State of New 
York, Albany. 28 pages. 

The Cigarette Habit 


Connie Mack (Cornelius © McGilli- 
cuddy), the famous baseball man- 
ager, gives the following opinion 
about the cigarette habit: “We find 
that those players who do smoke 
never amount to a great deal in the 
profession, and I would say that this 
goes for all proijessions. It is my 
candid opinion, and |] have watched 
very closely the last dozen years or 
more, that boys at the age of ten 
to fiiteen who have centinued smok- 


ing cigarettes do not as a rule 
aniount to anything. They are. un-4 
fitted in every way for any kind of 
work where brains are needed. 
Players, for instance, who should 
otherwise have continued in the 
game until they were at the age of 
thirty or thirty-five, have had to be 
let out years before their time, as 
the poisonous cigarettes getting into 
their system had unnerved = and 
weakened them, so that they were 
utterly unfit for the duty that they 
had to perform. No boy or man 
can expect to succeed in this world 


to a high position and continue the 
use of cigarettes.” 


The Importance of Little Things 


Anne Bryan McCall, writing her 
Tower Room Talk in the Woman’s 
Home Companion, comments on the 


importance of litt 


tle things:— 
“We 





7 


take life so seriously, so 
many of us, and look for large ad- 
ventures; yet it is the little happen- 
ings that make it most sweet 


“Oh, the little, little, little things! 
And how we forget or neglect them 
and think them insignificant! But 
show me anything, anything at ell 
that is insignificant! There is no 
such thing to be found! It is not 
alone more magnificent language 
that ‘day Yinto day uttereth speech, 


1 nio f 
and night unto night showeth forth 


m ro, Pas , : 

knowledge For the tiny things 
speak, too, in their own fashion: 
and is in little things that the 


knowledge and wisdom of the heart 
are most often shown forth. The 
light word sweetly spoken; the pass- 
ing kindness, the gentleness, the en- 
couragement and appreciation: the 
little act done or forgotten, in a 
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THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 


T ERE are plenty of reasons why sou should belong to a Teachers Agency—tLere is one 

tpecialreason Why you should be'ong to the Schoo! Bulletin Teecheirs® Agency. 
Schoo! Boards and superintendents are coming more and more 10 understand that the Scheod 
Bulletin Teachers Agency does not spread broadcast the information they entrast to it, an@ 
80 are Coming more and more to provide for possible vacancies in their schoo! faculties » 
good ways ahead. By the time such a } right candidate has beer communicated 
possibility has become a probability the S$ A with, by the time the probability bas be- 
come a certainty the Board and the candidate have been brought together. and when the 
vacancy actually occurs the new teacher is ready to step at once into the plec:—wir brut » 
rival. Isn't there sufficient dignity in such & method to make it one 
special reason for belonging to the School Bulletin Tefchers Agency? REASON 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY ence. co cporatine wien PEACH 


| 
PALS nd SUPERINTENDENTS a 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
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CHICAGO, KLINOIS 





TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 
introducer to Coller 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families, 


Ym FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gy 
cenanoes, nf £2 REIon of TSstroction; recommends good Schools to parer ts, Call lf 


d 
na ag Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


j . dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to etoployers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher for any desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department wok jp 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pe, 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sya- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $9" per month. For further 


information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & co, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa, Cooperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


OHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for supe ior 
Toate. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) offic’als 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hil). 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. 
81 Chape! St. 








©. A. SCOTT & C©O., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Bvilding, Boston. 








VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
Albany N. Y. 





MISS EK. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
stablished 1590 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chipege, 1. - a i 
H YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a usiness”’ is of interest to all live 
a eae FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country, 
TEACHER’S)| ¢peaconst. . . 
AGENCY 







Boston, lass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Managor, 








Long Distance Telephone. 





moment and which does not ask to 
be noted.” 
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The 7. ee U., the National Organization 


for teachers, believes in EQUAL BENEFITS for men 
and women FOR THE SAME PREMIUM. 


The T.C.U: Will Pay You $50.00 


a month for sickness, accident or quarantine—$1000.00 to 
$2000.00 for accidental death—and numerous other benefits 
that will insure your income and protect your savings. 


The premium rate (less than 5 cents a day) has been fixed by 
competent actuaries, who have found that there is no reason 
for charging women more than men for the SAME BENEFITS. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATE— 
$2.00 TILL FEBRUARY Ist, 1915 


The regular annual premium is $15.00, which may be ; c 
~. paid annually or in three $5.00 instalments due Feb- i ani eae ah 
‘“. ruary Ist, May Ist and November Ist of each year. Malaga, ¥. &. 
No payments during vacation. bite ey sx 
Now that this protection is within your reach, SimiiA Minsihee: Sudeseenaiin. 
can you AFFORD to be without it? Lincoln, Bebraskae 
%, Send COUPON NOW and let us tell you Gentlemen: 


a more’ about it ! Your advertisement in the Sept. issue of 
? 


the Normal Instructor and Primary Plane is very 








interesting. I wish detaile. I think I mow 
| EACHERS'’ several other teachers who would likewise be 
interested, especially women. 
Very few casualty companies give women ine 
ASUALTY surance. I have frequently tried to find one, 
and have failed to do eo. Your terme seem most 


feasonatie. 


‘ O 
. 3) 
*. Vi s UnperwritErRs Yours truly, 
NN < DEPT; J pute Gaptchinsen’ 


LINCOLN, 


NEBRASKA OF ITS KIND 























